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Competition  is  fierce  in  Orange  County, 
California.  Nine  daily  newspapers,  32  weeklies  and 
shoppers,  50  radio  stations,  16  televi^on  stations  and 
scores  of  magazines  of  all  kinds  are  vying  for  a* 
share  of  Orange  County. 

At  the  Orange  County  Register,  we  believe  in  the  spirit 
of  competition.  It  inspires  us  to  get  better  and 
bigger.  In  the  past  three  years  we’ve  added  38,000  daily 
subscribers.  43,000  on  Sunday.  A  close  to 
20%  circulation  increase.  Surprised? 

A  Division  of  Freedom  Newspapers,  Inc. 

625  North  Grand  Avenue,  Santa  Ana,  California 
Represented  Nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 


There’s  A  New  iCJMIF 

in  Northern  Illinois  .  .  . 


CHAMP  ("‘Complete 
Household /Newspaper  And  Mail 
Penetration)  REACHES  201,100 
UNDUPLICATED  HOUSEHOLDS 
IN  ELGIN,  AURORA  AND  JOLIET 
WITH  COMBINATION  CARRIER 
AND  U.S.  MAIL  DELIVERY 


With  CHAMP,  advertisers  can  now  cover  the 
Elgin,  Aurora  and  Joliet  markets  completely 
without  duplication.  Copley  Newspapers  has 
made  arrangements  with  the  most  exper¬ 
ienced  direct  mail  firm  in  the  Chicago  area  to 
give  its  customers  100%  unduplicated  dis¬ 
tribution  for  inserts  and  ROP  advertising  to 
subscribers  and  non-subscribers  alike. 

We  feel  through  CHAMP,  the  Northern  Illinois 
Copley  Newspapers  have  found  the  key  to 
success  regarding  a  total  area  coverage  pro¬ 
gram.  CHAMP  literally  has  something  for 
every  advertiser,  from  the  small,  local  one- 
location  retailers  needing  pinpoint  circula¬ 
tion,  to  the  major  national  advertisers  or 
regional  retailers  interested  in  buying  the  en¬ 
tire  Elgin,  Aurora,  Joliet  market. 

CHAMP  has  been  a  catalyst  in  the  NORTH¬ 
ERN  ILLINOIS  markets  —  certainly  for  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Join  us  in  facing  the  challenges 
of  the  ’80’s. 


THE 

HERALD-NEWS 

JOLIET 


THE 

COURIER-NEWS 

ELGIN 


northern  Illinois  Copley  Hewspopers  are  represented  nationally  by  Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker  Co.,  Inc. 


Blondie’s 


Hagar  the  Horrible  and  Beetle  Bailey  are  tops, 
too,  with  New  York  Daily  News  Readers! 

These  three  King  Features  Syndicate  comics  ranked  among  the  top  four  by  14,257  Daily 
News  readers  who  participated  in  a  recent  poll.  Blondie  and  Dag  wood,  who  tied  the  knot  on 
February  17, 1933,  proved  that  they’re  still  the  most  popular  comic  couple  among  the  readers. 

The  favorite  strip  among  men  was  Hagar  the  Horrible.  Nearly  80  percent  of  male  readers 
said  they  read  the  lovable  Viking  regularly,  and  he  was  the  favorite  with  all  readers  35-54. 
Hagar  also  was  voted  “best  liked”  and  “most  read”  comic  in  the  latest  Hartford  Courant 
reader  survey. 

Eugene  Vortami  of  Flushing,  N.Y.,  said  he  likes  Beetle  Bailey  because  Beetle  is  “always 
doing  something  wrong  and  nothing  right.  He  reminds  me  of  myself.” 

The  Daily  News  poll  confirms  what  surveys  across  the  country  indicate  consistently:  King 
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*  Major  meetings  In  bold  face 


MARCH 

6- 8 — SNPA  Production  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel, 

New  Orleans,  La. 

7- 9-^dvertising  Research  Foundation  conference  and  research 

Expo,  New  York  Hilton,  N.Y. 

9- 12 — National  Newspaper  Association  Gov’t  Affairs  Confer¬ 

ence,  Hyatt  Regency,  Washington,  D.C. 

16- 18— America'East  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Greater 

Merchandise  Mart/Expo  Center,  Monroeville,  Pa. 

17- 18 — New  England  Newspaper  Association  annual  meeting, 

Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

17-20— New  York  Press  Association,  The  Americana,  Albany,  N.Y. 
20-22 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  annual  meeting.  Fort 
Worth,  Texas. 

20-24 — Inter-American  Press  Association  Midyear  Meeting 
Las  Hadas  Hotel,  Manzanillo,  Mexico. 

31-4/1 — Newspaper  in  Education  conference.  Holiday 

Inn-Capital,  Washington,  D.C. 

31-4/1 — National  News  Council,  1  Lincoln  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

APRIL 

10- 13 — Newspaper  Research  Council,  Hotel  Don  Cesar,  St. 

Petersburg,  Fla. 

17-19— Northern  States  Circulation  Managers,  Radisson  Plaza  Ho¬ 
tel,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

20-22 — PNPA/Interstate  Ad  Managers  Association  Display 

Ad  Conference,  Hotel  Hershey,  Hershey,  Pa. 

24- 27 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association,  The  Ra¬ 

disson  Lincoln,  Dallas,  Tex. 

25- 27 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Waldorf- 

Astoria  Hotel,  N.Y.,  N.Y. 


MAY 

4-7 — Catholic  Press  Association  annual  convention,  Frank¬ 
lin  Plaza  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

15-18 — N.Y.  State  Circulation  Management  Association,  The  Edge- 
wood  Resort,  Alexandria  Bay,  N.Y. 

18- 17 — Allied  Publishers',  Four  Seasons  Olympic  Hotel,  Seat¬ 

tle,  Wash. 

19- 20— Mississippi  Association  of  Circulators,  Hilton  Inn,  Colum¬ 

bus,  Miss. 

22-25 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance 

Officers,  Maui  Marriott  Resort,  Hawaii. 

JUNE 

9-11 — N.Y.  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  Pine  Tree 
Point  Club,  Alexandria  Bay.  N.Y. 

19-23 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers 
Conference,  Harbour  Castle  Hilton  Inn,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

MARCH 

6-11 — American  Press  Institute,  Newspaper  Personnel  Manage¬ 
ment,  Reston,  Va. 

6-11 — Penney-Missouri  Workshop,  University  of  Missouri, 

Columbia 

13-15— Editors  Research  Workshop,  sponsored  by  Washington 
Post,  Newspaper  Readership  Project,  ASNE,  and  Newspaper  Re¬ 
search  Council,  Capitol  Hilton,  Washington,  D.C. 

13-16 — SNPA  Foundation,  Racism  ’80s  Style,  Florida  A&M, 
Tallahassee,  Fla. 

18-19— War.  Peace  and  the  News  Media,  Department  of  Journalism. 
NYU,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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SPECIAL  AWARD — Robert  Roy  Metz  (right),  president  of 
United  Features,  is  congratulated  by  Father  John  Catoir,  direc¬ 
tor  of  The  Christophers,  after  he  and  Jill  Schulz  (center) 
accepted  a  Special  Christopher  Award  on  behalf  of  Charles  M. 
Schulz,  creator  of  Peanuts — and  father  of  Jill.  The  annual 
Christapher  Awards  ceremony  was  held  February  24  in  New 
York.  The  awards  honor  works  which  affirm  the  highest  values  of 
the  human  spirit.  The  motto  of  the  The  Christopher  is,  "It  Is  Better 
to  Light  One  Candle  Than  to  Curse  the  Darkness,"  an  inscription 
which  appears  on  the  large  bronze  medallion  given  to  award 
winners. 

Shutter  Camps  ...  In  the  Ohio  News  Photographers 
Association  contest  for  1982  the  top  contenders  for  Photo¬ 
grapher  of  the  Year  were:  1 .  Steven  Ilko,  Warren  Tribune 
Chronicle;  2.  Mike  Fender,  Kettering-Oakwood  Times; 
and  3.  David  I.  Andersen,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

A  Special  Honor  .  .  .  Instead  of  bestowing  a  Thomas 
Jefferson  Award  this  year  to  a  public  official  who  has 
helped  to  defend  the  freedom  of  the  news  media,  Texas 
Tech  University  at  Lubbock  presented  a  special  world 
freedom  of  information  award  to  William  G.  Harley, 
senior  media  consultant  to  the  U.S.  National  Commission 
for  UNESCO.  He  was  cited  for  his  work  in  countering  a 
resolution  which  would  have  licensed  journalists  and 
otherwise  restricted  the  flow  of  information.  The  recipient 
was  nominated  by  Dana  Bullen,  executive  director  of  the 
World  Press  Freedom  Committee. 

*  *  ik 

In  Hall  of  Fame  .  .  .  As  a  highlight  of  the  program  for 
Mass  Communications  Week,  Jack  L.  Butler,  former  edi¬ 
tor  and  vicepresident  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram, 
was  installed  as  the  12th  member  of  the  Texas  Tech  Hall  of 
Fame. 


)k  *  Ik 

South  Carolina  Booster  .  .  .  For  his  articles  extolling 
the  virtues  of  South  Carolina  as  a  vacation  destination, 
Miami  Herald  travel  editor  Jay  Clarke  won  the  sixth 
annual  Ned  Ramsaur  Award  from  the  South  Carolina  De¬ 
partment  of  Tourism.  The  prize  ($500  and  a  plaque)  honor 
the  memory  of  the  late  president  of  Multimedia  Inc.  who 
served  as  S.C.  Tourism  Commissioner  from  1967  to  1976. 
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Head-to-Head 


Or  Against  the  Whole  State 
The  Post  Is  a  Gear  Winner 


Lee  J.  Guittar 


The  results  are  in  from  Colorado’s  two  major 
journalism  contests.  And  what  do  the  judges  say? 

In  first-place  awards  it’s  The  Denver  Post  11, 

Rocky  Mountain  News  3.  Overall,  it’s  The  Denver 
Post  24,  Rocky  Mountain  News  9. 

In  the  Colorado  Associated  Press  Editors  and 
Reporters  contest.  The  Post  was  judged  against 
papers  form  the  entire  state.  And  won  far  more 
awards  than  any  other  newspaper.  Here’s  how  the 
judges  saw  it: 

Firsts  Seconds  Mentions 
The  Denver  Post  5  4  4 

Rocky  Mountain  News  1  0  0 

Included  among  The  Post’s  top  prizes  were  overall 
excellence  plus  the  Sweepstakes  Award  for  best 
single  entry  of  contest — the  series  on  former  editor 
Michael  Howard  and  his  relationships  with 
narcotics  officers. 


In  the  Colorado  Press  Association  contest,  where 
the  two  papers  went  head-to-head,  here’s  the 
verdict: 

Firsts  Seconds  Mentions 
The  Denver  Post  6  3  2 

Rocky  Mountain  News  2  4  2 

In  this  contest.  The  Post  won  first-place  awards  for 
community  service,  personal  column  (Tom  Gavin), 
editorial  writing,  best  news  story  (Ray  Flack  and 
Kit  MinicUer),  photojournalism  (John  Prieto),  and 
layout  and  design. 

The  Community  Service  award  was  presented  for 
the  Howard  series,  making  it  the  most-honored 
journalistic  achievement  in  Colorado  for  1982. 

In  addition,  the  Colorado  Press  Association  named 
The  Post’s  Lee  Guittar  the  state’s  Publisher  of 
the  Year. 


We  are  most  honored, 
i'^ain.  And  again. 


The  Denver  Post 

Colorado’s  Best  Newspaper 


Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


Rotert  U.  Brown,  ProsMonl  and  EdHor  Jamaa  Wrtght  Brown 

Fardtnand  C.  Taubnar,  Publlahar  Publlahar,  Chairman  ol  lha  Board,  1912-1959 


What  happened  to  privacy? 

It  probably  was  not  unusual  that  the  head  of  one  organiza¬ 
tion  tape-recorded  a  conversation  with  the  head  of  another 
commercial  organization  for  any  one  of  assorted  reasons. 
The  unusual  part  was  that  the  Department  of  Justice  re¬ 
leased  part  of  the  tape  recording  it  had  obtained  from  one  of 
the  parties  in  a  civil  suit  charging  price  fixing.  Furthermore, 
it  was  still  more  unusual  that  a  senior  official  of  the  Justice 
Department  should  suggest  that  all  telephone  conversations 
between  top  business  executives  should  be  taped. 

Fortunately,  the  Justice  Department  has  officially  dis¬ 
avowed  the  suggestion  by  its  antitrust  chief. 

The  existence  of  such  tapes  would  immediately  open  the 
door  to  a  demand  for  access  to  those  tapes  from  lawyers 
representing  any  number  of  partisans  from  stockholders  to 
disgruntled  customers  and  competitors.  The  privacy  of  busi¬ 
ness  discussions  and  decisions  would  be  destroyed. 

Newspaper  editors  and  reporters  have  enough  trouble  now 
trying  to  protect  their  notes  and  memoes  from  the  prying 
eyes  of  litigants.  Our  society  will  have  reached  a  new  low 
when  a  government  agency  can  obtain  transcripts  of  tele¬ 
phone  conversations  involving  possible  litigants,  whether 
they  are  newspaper  people  or  not,  and  release  them  to  the 
public.  “Big  Daddy”  will  surely  be  looking  over  our  shoulders. 

Countersuit 

Some  libel  lawyers  have  suggested  that  newspapers  should 
bring  countersuits  against  those  who  sue  for  libel  when  they 
are  convinced  the  suits  are  frivilous  or  have  only  a  nuisance 
value. 

There  haven’t  been  many  instances  where  a  newspaper 
has  tried  it  but  the  Charleston  (W.Va.)  Gazette  did  and  it 
worked  {E&P,  Feb.  26,  page  14).  In  this  case  the  newspaper 
threatened  to  bring  suit  against  the  plaintiffs  attorney, 
rather  than  the  plaintiff,  for  abuse  of  due  process.  The  news¬ 
paper  agreed  not  to  file  the  case  when  the  libel  suit  was 
dropped. 

Newspapers  can  save  themselves  a  lot  of  legal  fees  this  way 
if  they  are  sure  of  their  own  defense  against  the  libel  suit. 

Readership  figures 

A  study  commissioned  by  the  Finnish  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  has  discovered  that  98%  of  Finns  read  a 
newspaper  several  days  a  week.  In  the  U.S.  our  latest  figures 
show  that  nine  out  of  10  adults  read  at  least  one  newspaper 
every  week.  Also,  seven  out  of  10  adults  read  a  newspaper 
daily.  It  looks  like  the  Finns  are  way  ahead  of  us,  but  the 
comparison  is  not  bad.  Latest  U.S.  research  shows  our  read- 
ers-per-copy  have  increased  from  2.2  to  2.7  On  the  basis  of 
that  we  feel  further  research  will  reveal  higher  individual 
newspaper  readership  per  day  and  per  week. 
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Letters 


DON’T  KNOCK  IT 

There  has  been  a  rash  of  magazine 
and  newspaper  stories  recently  report¬ 
ing  that  while  circulation  of  Gannett’ s 
USA  Today  is  climbing,  other  editors 
do  not  respect  it. 

Here’s  one  newspaperman  who  be¬ 
lieves  the  editors  dumping  so  freely  on 
USA  Today  should  think  again.  It  is  a 
skillful  execution  of  a  well-thought-out 
concept.  It  offers  readers  a  smorgas¬ 
bord  of  lively  reading  of  the  People 
magazine.  Money  magazine  and  Sports 
Illustrated  genre,  combined  with  a 
sum-up  of  the  hard  news  tailored  to  a 
great  many  readers’  interests  and  the 
tastes  of  a  television  generation. 

Is  this  necessarily  bad?  Does  this  not 
fill  some  readers’  needs? 

People,  Money  and  Sports  Illus¬ 
trated  magazines  have  found  readers 
aplenty.  Before  we  dwell  on  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  newspaper  journalism 
and  magazine  Journalism  we  should 
note  the  haste  with  which  even  the 
most  serious  of  U.S.  newspapers  have 
added  or  beefed  up  their  home  fur¬ 
nishings  sections,  lifestyle  sections, 
personal  finance  columns,  restaurant 
reviews,  personal  health  columns  and 
the  like  in  recent  years. 

Hard  news  treatment  has  always  dif¬ 
fered  from  newspaper  to  newspaper. 
USA  Today  may  not  be  every  editor’s 
or  reader’s  dream  newspaper.  But 
neither  is  the  New  York  Times  or  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  every  American’s 
cup  of  tea.  A  mass  audience’s  needs 
and  a  class  audience’s  needs  are  not 
necessarily  the  same.  And  story  length 
is  not  always  synonymous  with  quality. 

Different  reader  groups  always  have 
been  interested  most  intensively  in 
different  aspects  of  the  news,  and 
affected  directly  by  some  stories  more 
than  others.  The  debate  pitting — in  its 
simplest  form — personal  impact  stories 
against  Afghanistanism  stirred  Amer¬ 
ican  editors  long  before  USA  Today 
came  along. 

The  jury  is  still  out  on  USA  Today, 
the  jury  being  American  readers.  In  the 
meantime,  the  editors  so  quick  to  heap 
scorn  should  think  again  about  whether 
they  live  in  glass  houses;  circulation 
figures  in  recent  years  of  most  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers,  including  those  of 
some  of  the  editors  sounding  off  the 
loudest,  are  nothing  to  write  home  ab¬ 
out.  Are  all  our  readers  so  satisfied  that 
we  can  give  USA  Today  sermons? 

With  overall  general  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  static  or  (per  capita)  declining 
in  recent  years  and  with  all  the  concern 
within  the  newspaper  industry  about 
competition  from  electronic  pub¬ 
lishing,  cable,  tv,  etc.,  perhaps  all  of  us 
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in  newspaper  work  ought  to  take  some 
degree  of  comfort,  even  pride,  in  the 
fact  that  new  newspapers  can  be 
started,  that  new  kinds  of  newspapers 
can  evolve,  and  that  the  American  pub¬ 
lic  still  seems  receptive  to  more  use  of 
the  printed  word  on  good  old  news¬ 
print. 

Warren  H.  Phillips 

(Phillips  is  publisher  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.) 

(Through  an  error  in  composition  and 
makeup  an  entire  paragraph  in  the  above 
letter  was  omitted  from  last  week’s  issue 
which  altered  the  author’s  meaning  and 
made  it  incomprehensible.  E&P  is  re¬ 
printing  the  letter  in  full  with  apologies 
for  the  error. — Ed.) 

CHECK  FIRST 

“Shop  Talk  at  Thirty’’  in  the  Febru¬ 
ary  12  issue  of  E&P  about  the  value  of  a 
J-school  degree  shows  (a)  that  some 
editors  didn’t  pay  attention  when  they 
were  in  college,  and  (b)  that  some  edi¬ 
tors  still  don’t  know  what  is  taught  in 
college. 

Before  any  editor  is  permitted  to 
complete  a  questionnaire  about  jour¬ 
nalism  education,  he  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  do  what  he  demands  of  his 
reporters;  conduct  a  little  research  into 
what  journalism  schools  and  universi¬ 
ties  offer  these  days. 

For  example:  several  editors  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  University  of  Arizona 
poll  that  they  wish  that  they  had  studied 
more  English  grammar  in  college  and 
that  they  wish  their  reporters  had  done 
the  same. 

It  isn’t  possible.  Most  colleges  and 
universities  offer  two  courses  only  in 
grammar.  The  other  two  required  En¬ 
glish  courses  deal  with  literature,  not 
grammar.  Colleges  and  universities 
assume  (incorrectly,  these  days)  that 
students  will  have  learned  grammar  in 
high  school. 

Other  courses  in  English  concern 
linguistic  analysis  of  the  language, 
great  courses,  but  not  directly  suitable 
to  newspaper  English,  given  the  read¬ 
ing  age  of  subscribers. 

Editors  who  lamented  that  they  took 
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“too  much  journalism  and  not  enough 
liberal  arts’’  haven’t  checked  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  a  J-degree  lately. 

To  be  accredited,  a  journalism 
school  must  permit  no  more  than  one 
fourth  of  the  student’s  courses  to  be  in 
journalism.  That  leaves  three  fourths 
for  such  courses  as  economics,  politic¬ 
al  science,  history  and  the  like. 

At  North  Texas  State  University — 
one  of  the  nation’s  finest  J-schooIs — I 
advise  serious  J-students  to  take  11 
courses  of  journalism,  6  courses  of  poli¬ 
tical  science,  and  6  courses  of  business 
in  addition  to  the  other  required  and 
elective  courses  to  make  up  a  total  of 
40. 

This  is  a  liberal  arts  degree. 

It’s  ridiculous  for  editors  to  de¬ 
nounce  the  J-schools.  You  don’t  hear 
physicians  denouncing  the  medical 
schools,  or  lawyers  denouncing  law 
schools. 

Instead  of  all  that  negativism,  editors 
should  do  something  positive:  Editors 
should  work  more  closely  with  J- 
schools  to  tell  the  faculty  what  they 
want  in  a  graduate,  should  provide 
sufficient  internships  for  students,  and 
should  provide  summer  and  part-time 
work  for  faculty  members . 

Until  editors  are  willing  to  do  that, 
they  have  little  right  to  complain. 

Douglas  P.  Starr 

(Starr  is  professor  of  journalism  at 
North  Texas  State  University.) 

FIRST-CLASS 

A  first-class  J-degree  program  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  the  critics  of  such  degrees 
said  they  wanted  (The  Value  of  a  J- 
school  degree,  E&P,  Feb.  12,  1983). 
Lots  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences — 
courses  in  language,  science,  history, 
government,  and  the  humanities,  etc. 
That’s  been  the  nature  of  the  Missouri 
program  for  75  years,  and  the  standards 
established  by  the  Accrediting  Council 
On  Education  in  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communications  require  a  3-1  ratio  of 
liberal  arts  to  journalism. 

Roger  Gafke 

(Gafke  is  associate  dean.  University  of 
Missouri,  School  of  Journalism.) 
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Newhouse  papers  ink 
$9  million,  5-year 
contract  with  UPl 


United  Press  International  has 
signed  a  new,  long-term  $9  million 
agreement  with  Newhouse  Newspapers 
to  provide  news  services  to  17  of  the 
group’s  newspapers. 

In  a  joint  announcement  February 
24,  UPI  and  Newhouse  said  the  agree¬ 
ment  would  add  UPI  news  services  in 
five  Newhouse  dailies  that  UPI  cur¬ 
rently  does  not  serve. 

David  Starr,  senior  editor  of  New¬ 
house  Newspapers,  said  the  agreement 
reflected  the  “ongoing  improvements 
and  expansion  at  UPI,  and  the  desire  of 
Newhouse  editors  to  support  the  world¬ 
wide  news  service.” 

“We  think  it’s  very  important  to 
keep  two  full  scale,  virile  and  competi¬ 
tive  news  organizations  in  operation,” 
Starr  said.  “It’s  important  for  journal¬ 
ism,  the  newspaper  industry  and  for 
America  itself.” 

Starr,  who  is  also  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Newhouse’s  Springfield,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  newspapers  and  a  member 
of  the  UPI  advisory  board,  said  a  in- 
depth  look  at  the  ability  of  UPI  to  turn 
itself  around  was  made  before  the 
newspapers  committed.  “We  looked 
for  stability,”  he  said.  “I  was  satisfied 
that  UPl’s  program  for  the  next  five 
years  promises  to  keep  them  in  good 
fiscal  condition.  UPI’s  satellite  prog¬ 
ram  is  the  key.” 

What  would  the  impact  on  UPI  have 
been  if  the  Newhouse  newspapers  de¬ 
cided  not  to  subscribe? 

“If  word  got  out  that  Newhouse  was 
fearful  of  UPI’s  future,  unwilling  to 
continue  using  the  service,  it  could 
have  started  a  run  in  which  other  news¬ 
papers  pulled  out,”  Starr  said.  “We 
looked  at  UPI  as  having  ample  promise 
that  it’s  financial  condition  will  im¬ 
prove  and  stabilize.” 

Starr  stressed  the  importance  of 
Newhouse  signing  five-year  contracts. 
“We  have  many  large  newspapers  that 
also  have  Associated  Press  and  could 
have  gone  with  only  that  service.  By 
also  going  with  UPI  and  with  long-term 
contracts,  it  shows  that  they  are  really 
committed,  they  really  believe  in 
UPI.” 

William  J.  Small,  president  of  UPI, 


said  UPI  was  “delighted”  to  be  work¬ 
ing  with  Newhouse  editors  on  an  ex¬ 
panded  basis. 

“Our  relations  with  Newhouse 
Newspapers  have  always  been  special, 
and  the  feedback  from  Newhouse  edi¬ 
tors  has  helped  to  sharpen  UPl’s  edito¬ 
rial  output  over  the  years,”  Small  said. 

“David  Starr  is  a  consumate  profes¬ 
sional  and  this  added  endorsement 
from  him  and  his  colleagues  is  a  source 
of  great  pride  to  all  Unipressers.  We  are 
grateful  to  the  Newhouse  family  and 
those  in  its  organization  who  were  in¬ 
strumental  in  this  decision.” 

Small  said  the  agreement  was  gratify¬ 
ing  coming  during  a  time  of  major  ex¬ 
pansions  at  UPI,  which  have  included 
the  addition  of  26  new  bureaus  since 
October,  new  features,  columns  and 
special  section  packages  each  month 
and  additional  graphics. 


John  Jay  Hooker,  chairman  of  UPI, 
said,  “We  feel  that  this  new  contract 
with  Newhouse  is  a  major  initial  step  in 
the  turnaround  of  UPI.” 

The  Newhouse  agreement,  struc¬ 
tured  according  to  UPI’s  “Newspaper 
Pricing  Policy,”  calls  for  service  to  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union;  Springfield 
News;  Jersey  City,  N.J.  Jersey 
Journal;  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News; 
Newark  (N.J.)  Star-Ledger;  Syracuse 
(N.Y.)  Herald-Journal;  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard;  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain 
Dealer;  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian; 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot;  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  News;  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal; 
Muskegon  (Mich.)  Chronicle;  Saginaw 
(Mich.)  News,  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Times  Picayune  and  States-Item;  Ann 
Arbor  (Mich.)  News;  and  Bay  City 
(Mich.)  Times. 

The  five  newspapers  that  are  new 
UPI  subscribers  are  the  dailies  in  Bay 
City,  Ann  Arbor  and  Muskegon, 
Michigan;  and  the  Birmingham  and 
Cleveland  dailies. 

With  the  addition  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  and  last  year  the  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  Inquirer,  a  Knight  Bidder 
newspaper,  UPI  now  will  serve  the  na¬ 
tion’s  23  largest  dailies,  according  to 
the  most  recently  published  ABC  FAS- 
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INKS  CONTRACT — David  Starr  (seated),  senior  editor  of  Newhouse 
Newspapers  and  president  and  publisher  of  Springfield  (AAass.)  Union,  News 
and  Republican,  looks  over  the  contract  he  signed  with  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional.  Under  the  terms  of  the  contract,  17  Newhouse  newspapers  will  each 
subscribe  to  UPI  for  five  years.  Looking  on  are  UPI  president  William  Small 
(left)  and  UPI  editor-in-chief  H.L.  Stevenson. 


ASNE  mounts  ad  drive 
to  recruit  minorities 


A  new  effort  to  interest  minority  stu¬ 
dents  in  newspaper  careers  has  been 
started  by  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

“The  program  offers  summer  news¬ 
paper  jobs  to  black  and  Hispanic  fresh¬ 
men  and  sophomores — a  group  hereto¬ 
fore  largely  missed  by  newspaper  re¬ 
cruiters,"  Lee  Stinnett,  ASNE’s 
Washington,  D.C.  spokesman  said. 

John  Seigenthaler,  ASNE  minorities 
committee  chairman  and  USA  Today 
editorial  director,  indicated  that  the 
summer  jobs  program  is  an  effort  to 
pump  new  life  into  minority  recruit¬ 
ment,  which  appears  to  have  declined 
during  the  past  two  years. 

“This  program  is  designed  to  identify 
a  pool  of  talent  for  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry,”  Siegenthaler  said.  “We  are 
attempting  to  reach  students  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  their  college  life — before 
they  commit  themselves  to  a  career 
choice.  It  is  an  effort  to  let  young  col¬ 
lege  students  observe  how  our  business 
works  and  to  let  them  know  that  they 
are  welcomed  in  journalism.  It  will  give 
the  editors  an  opportunity  to  develop 
the  students’  potential  and  to  broaden 
the  pool  of  talent  available  to  news¬ 
papers.” 

The  program  is  called  "Project 
Focus:  Newspaper  Opportunities  for 
Minority  Students.”  Some  30  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  historically  black  colleges 
and  universities  attended  a  meeting  on 
the  new  program  on  February  19.  Also 
present  were  members  of  the  ASNE 
minorities  committee  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  other  newspaper  organizations 
that  are  pushing  the  minorities  effort. 
An  ASNE  subcommittee,  headed  by 
Heath  Meriwether  of  the  Miami 
Herald,  is  recruiting  Hispanic  fresh¬ 
men  and  sophomores  for  the  program. 

The  kick-off  meeting  for  Project 
Focus  was  held  with  black  educators 
for  two  reasons,  according  to  Seigen¬ 
thaler.  “The  black  colleges  are  where 
the  great  number  of  minority  students 
are.  And  there  are  no  recruitment  pro¬ 
grams  for  freshmen  and  sophomores. 
Other  industries  are  getting  the  jump  on 
us.  There  are  existing  newspaper  pro¬ 
grams  to  target  minority  people,  but  they 
reach  people  in  high  school  or  at  the 
junior  and  senior  collegiate  level.” 

At  the  Washington  gathering, 
Seigenthaler  distributed  copies  of  an  ad 
that  will  be  placed  in  black  college 
newspapers  around  the  country.  The 
ad  invites  college  freshmen  and  sopho¬ 
mores  to  apply  for  newspaper  jobs  this 
summer.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to 
match  the  students  with  jobs  at  their 


ASNE  ad 

hometown  newspapers.  The  students 
will  be  recruited  by  the  Consortium  for 
the  Advancement  of  Minorities  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  Education  in  Washington,  and 
the  ASNE  committee  will  match  as 
many  of  the  applicants  as  possible  with 
summer  jobs  in  newsrooms. 

ASNE  Foundation  will  award  scho¬ 
larships  totaling  $5,000  to  the  top  stu¬ 
dents  that  participate  in  the  1983 
program. 

Seigenthaler  announced  that  two 
established  ASNE-sponsored  minor¬ 
ities  programs  have  attracted  expanded 
participation  for  the  current  year.  More 
than  40  newspapers  have  agreed  to 
sponsor  minority  journalism  faculty 
members  at  work-residence  programs 
this  summer.  Eleven  minority  J-school 
faculty  members  participated  last  sum¬ 
mer.  More  than  50  minority  journalism 
professionals  have  volunteered  to  visit 
journalism  schools,  to  serve  as  “edi- 
tors-in-residence”  and  be  role  models 
for  minority  students. 

The  representatives  of  black  journal¬ 
ism  programs  who  attended  the  Febru¬ 
ary  19  meeting  were  enthusiastic  about 
the  prospect  of  summer  jobs  being 
offered  to  the  targeted  students,  an 
ASNE  spokesman  told  E&P.  “At  the 
same  time,  they  identified  a  number  of 
concerns,  including  the  need  for  scho¬ 
larship  and  equipment  funds,  the  quali¬ 
ty  and  availability  of  internship  pro¬ 
grams  for  juniors  and  seniors,  and  the 
commitment  to  minority  employment 
by  the  newspaper  industry,"  the 
ASNE  spokesman  said. 

Editors  wishing  to  participate  in  Pro¬ 
ject  Focus  are  invited  to  contact 
Seigenthaler  at  USA  Today,  P.O.  Box 
500,  Washington,  D.C.  20044. 


Special  tab  supp 
reports  on  minorities 
in  journalism 

A  black  reporter  and  weekend 
anchor  at  a  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  tv 
station  believes  that  media  coverage  of 
minorities  suffers  because  there  are  not 
enough  minority  journalists. 

“Telling  the  Story  of  America,”  a 
special  tabloid  supplement  to  the  Col¬ 
umbia  Missourian,  reports  how  widely 
shared  her  feelings  are,  takes  a  look  at 
minority  coverage  and  the  discrimina¬ 
tion  experienced  by  minority  journal¬ 
ists  as  well  as  efforts  toward  recruiting 
minorities  for  journalism  careers. 

‘  ‘Telling  the  Story”  is  a  close  look  by 
the  media  at  the  media’s  progress  and 
problems  in  the  advancement  of  minor¬ 
ities  in  the  industry  since  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  assess¬ 
ment  in  1978. 

ASNE  resolved  to  fully  integrate  the 
nation’s  newsrooms  by  the  year  2000. 
With  17  years  to  meet  that  goal,  “Tell¬ 
ing  the  Story”  reports  that  two-thirds 
of  U.S.  newspapers  still  have  no  minor¬ 
ities  on  their  staffs.  More  than  6,000 
would  have  to  be  hired  to  reach  parity. 

“Telling  the  Story”  reviews  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  Kerner  Commission,  a  1968 
investigation  of  the  effect  of  mass 
media  on  racially-spurred  riots,  as  well 
as  the  role  of  newspaper  conglomerates 
in  minority  coverage  and  recruiting. 

The  tabloid,  written  and  edited  by  25 
newswriting  students  in  the  School  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri-CoIumbia  (UMC),  balances  the 
issues  with  personal  experience  and 
case  study  reports.  It  surveys  not  only 
the  black  experience — but  also,  that  of 
the  Hispanic  and  American  Indian 
among  the  minorities.  More  than  100 
sources  were  tapped  for  the  16-page 
Missourian  supplement. 

“Telling  the  Story  of  America,”  a 
project  funded  by  the  Dow  Jones 
Newspaper  Fund,  was  directed  by  Dr. 
Robert  Knight,  journalism  professor. 
Dr.  Knight’s  personal  interest  in  minor¬ 
ity  advancement  in  the  field  led  to  the 
annual  UMC  Urban  Journalism  Work¬ 
shop.  The  summer  program,  also 
funded,  in  part,  by  the  Newspaper 
Fund,  has  hosted  more  than  200  minor¬ 
ity  high  school  students  since  it  began 
in  1971.  More  than  half  of  these  have 
chosen  journalism  as  a  career. 

Newspaper  Fund  executive  director 
Thomas  E.  Engleman,  explaining  his 
organization’s  commitment,  said  that 
newspapers  need  minorities  to  better 
report  the  whole  community.  “A  staff 
including  minorities  is  reflective  of  the 
entire  community,”  he  said.  "You 
have  a  more  sensitive  and  more  accu¬ 
rate  publication.” 
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Gannett  and  Ted  Turner 
hold  ‘exploratory’  talks 


Gannett  Co.  was  one  of  the  com¬ 
munications  firms  negotiating  with  Ted 
Turner  about  possible  merger  or  joint 
venture  with  Turner  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc. 

William  Bevins,  vicepresident,  fi¬ 
nance,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  Tur¬ 
ner  “has  talked  with  Gannett’’  but 
would  not  divulge  what  the  talks  were 
about  except  to  call  them  “explora¬ 
tory.” 

Allen  H.  Neuharth,  president  and 
chairman,  declined  to  comment  if  any 
negotiations  were  taking  place  when 
questioned  by  stock  analysts  at  a 
February  24  luncheon. 

Turner  is  said  to  be  seeking  a  large 
block  of  stock  in  return  for  merging  his 
businesses  with  a  communications 
company.  Turner’s  properties  include 
superstation  WTBS-tv  in  Atlanta, 
Cable  News  Network,  CNN  Headline 
News,  and  the  Atlanta  Braves  and 
Atlanta  Hawks  sports  teams. 

Other  companies  reported  to  have 
met  with  Turner  are  CBS,  NBC,  ABC, 
Time,  Inc.,  and  Metromedia. 

Karl  Eller,  a  member  of  Turner’s 
board  of  directors  since  September, 
1982,  was  involved  in  the  merger  talks. 
Eller  is  former  chairman  of  Combined 
Communications  Corp.  which  merged 
with  Gannett  in  June,  1979. 

Eller  abruptly  resigned  from  Gannett 
in  November,  1979,  citing  “serious  dis¬ 
agreements”  with  the  company’s  man¬ 
agement.  He  left  Gannett’s  board  of 
directors  the  following  April. 

In  the  spring  of  1980,  Eller  also 
teamed  up  with  Raymond  Mason, 
chairman  of  Charter  Oil  Co.,  to  form 
Charter  Media  which  purchased  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  for  $31  million  in 
cash  and  notes  on  April  30.  Eller  res¬ 
igned  as  chairman  of  Charter  Media  in 
the  fall  of  1980  and  control  of  the  news¬ 
paper  reverted  fully  to  Charter  Oil  Co. 
which  decided  to  fold  the  money-losing 
daily  on  January  29,  1982. 

“We  looked  at  the  idea  of  24  hour 
cable  several  years  ago  and  decided 
against  it,”  Neuharth  told  the  stock 
analysts.  “We  do  feel  there  are  some 
synergisms  between  USA  Today  and 
CNN.” 

Neuharth  said  CNN  and  Gannett’s 
national  daily  are  jointly  producing 
sports  poll  which  appears  both  in  To¬ 
day  and  on  the  newscasts  and  have  a 
“trade-out  advertising  deal”  in  which 
USA  Today  ads  are  carried  on  CNN 
and  “we  run  some  ads  for  CNN.” 

Neuharth  said  there  was  also  “a  pos¬ 
sibility  of  using  USA  Today  copy  on 
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cable”  but  did  not  elaborate.  He  said 
Today’s  style  of  journalism  was  well 
suited  to  the  kind  of  text  services 
appearing  on  cable  channels  and  tele¬ 
text  systems. 

He  said  Gannett’s  Project  S,  a  task 
force  exploring  new  ventures  which  is 
headed  by  Louis  A.  Weil  III,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  technology,  was  also  looking  at 
the  feasibility  of  a  radio  network,  new 
businesses  utilizing  satellite  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  other  teletext  opportunities. 

In  other  company  developments, 
Neuharth  told  the  analysts  that  Gannett 
plans  to  increase  the  number  of  vending 
racks  for  USA  Today  from  the  original¬ 
ly  scheduled  58,000  to  70,000.  He  said 
the  racks,  manufactured  by  Berkley- 
Small,  Scripps-Howard  subsidiary,  but 
designed  and  patented  by  Gannett,  sell 
for  about  $220  each. 

Neuharth  said  Gannett  has  decided 
the  potential  for  USA  Today  distribu¬ 
tion  through  home  delivery,  office  de¬ 
livery,  mail,  and  Newspaper  in  Educa¬ 
tion  programs  “is  greater  than  we  anti¬ 
cipated”  and  “each  will  warrant  some 
investment  on  our  part.” 

After  USA  Today  debuts  in  New 
York  this  April  1 1,  the  company  plans 
to  announce  the  next  cities  on  the  pap¬ 
er’s  schedule.  Neuharth  said  Boston 
and  Dallas-Fort  Worth  were  “high  on 
the  list.” 

He  said  Gannett  was  “confident” 
USA  Today  would  meet  its  year-end 
projection  of  1.15  million  daily  circula¬ 
tion  and  said  its  target  circulation  of 
2.35  million  by  1987  “appears  not  only 
to  be  achievable  but  exceedable.” 

Neuharth  stuck  with  his  past  predic¬ 
tion  that  USA  Today  will  not  turn  a 
profit  until  1985. 

If  USA  Today  were  to  fail,  the  com¬ 
pany  has  concluded  that  “at  least  two- 
thirds”  of  the  capital  expenditures  that 
went  into  the  project  “were  salvage¬ 
able”  for  other  ventures,  he  said. 

As  part  of  its  introductory  deal,  Gan¬ 
nett  will  not  start  charging  Today’s 
advertisers  for  their  ads  until  April  1. 

The  chairman  said  Gannett,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  its  investment  in  USA  Today, 
“still  plans  to  have  a  slightly  down 
(first)  quarter  in  1983,  the  first  in  its 
history.” 

He  noted  that  if  Easter  advertisers 
“spend  their  money  in  March”  there 
was  a  chance  that  Gannett’s  first  quar¬ 
ter  earnings  would  “be  marginally  up.” 

Douglas  McCorkindale,  senior 
vicepresident  and  chief  financial  offic¬ 
er,  told  the  analysts  that  January  linage 
at  Gannett’s  87  daily  newspapers  was 


up  2.1%  “including  a  gain  in  classified 
for  the  first  time  since  June,  1981.” 

As  part  of  Gannett’s  optimistic  out¬ 
look,  McCorkindale  said  the  company 
now  plans  to  spend  $115  million  to  $120 
million  in  capital  expenditures  instead 
of  the  original  budget  of  $88  million  for 
1983. 

Last  year  Gannett’s  capital  expendi¬ 
tures  wer6  $110  million. 

On  March  1,  Gannett  filed  a  shelf 
registration  with  the  SEC  for  the  sale  of 
an  aggregate  principal  amount  of  up  to 
$200,000  in  debt  securities  to  be  issued 
in  one  or  several  public  offerings.  Un¬ 
derwriters  may  include  Lehman  Brothers 
Kuhn  Loeb  Inc. 


Neuharth  plays  down 
Today’s  local  impact 

What  affect  is  Gannett’s  USA  To¬ 
day’s  having  on  local  papers  in  compet¬ 
ing  markets? 

A1  Neuharth  was  asked  this  by  Linda 
O’Brj'on,  in  an  interview  for  Nightly 
Business  News  (February  28). 

Neuharth  told  her  that  Today  is  “so 
different  that  we  have  not  found  that 
we’ve  affected  adversely  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  any  other  newspapers.” 

Neuharth  said  two  publishers  in 
Houston  and  Pittsburgh  told  him  that 
their  Sunday  circulation  has  increased 
because  Today  doesn’t  publish  on 
Sunday;  and  “because  of  all  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  the  hoopla,  they  believe  that 
there’s  more  interest  in  reading  news¬ 
papers  in  their  markets,  and  their  Sunday 
papers  benefitted.” 

William  Applebee,  publisher  of 
Pasadena  Star-News,  the  Knight- 
Ridder  Newspaper,  which  began  pub¬ 
lishing  All  Sports  last  summer,  told 
NBR  that  All  Sports  has  lost  about  10% 
of  its  daily  sales,  or  “between  1 ,000  and 
1,500  copies  on  a  daily  average,”  since 
Today  was  introduced  January  24.  Like 
Today,  All  Sports  is  sold  only  through 
street  sales. 

Francis  Dale,  publisher  of  Los 
Angeles  Herald  Examiner,  a  Hearst 
Newspaper,  according  to  NBR,  “con¬ 
cedes  sales  of  his  paper  are  dpwn” 
since  Today  entered  his  market,  but  he 
attributes  that  decline  as  much  to  some 
bad  weather  as  to  competition  from 
Today. 

San  Bernadino  Sun,  a  Gannett  pap¬ 
er,  which  is  one  of  two  area  plants 
printing  Today,  started  a  Friday  sec¬ 
tion  of  “strictly  local  news  in  San  Ber¬ 
nadino  itself”  so  the  paper  could  “com¬ 
pete  with  ourselves  better,”  William 
Honeysett,  publisher,  told  NBR,  which 
is  produced  by  WPBT,  Miami  and 
broadcast  over  20  PBS  tv  stations. 
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Lehman  Brothers  reveals 
how  it  sold  newspapers 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Lehman  Brothers  Kuhn  Loeb,  Inc., 
the  New  York  investment  banking  firm 
which  represented  CSX  Corp.  in  the 
sale  of  Florida  Publishing  Co.,  said  it 
used  a  “two-step,  sealed  bid  auction” 
tactic  to  drive  up  the  price  in  the  sale  of 
the  newspapers. 

The  divestiture  tactic  was  disclosed 
by  the  investment  banker  in  a  newspaper 
ad.  The  ad  claimed  that  the  method 
had  “never  before”  been  used  to  sell  a 
newspaper,  and  the  procedure  “netted 
CSX  one  of  the  highest  prices  ever  bid 
for  a  single  newspaper.” 

Florida  Publishing  was  acquired  by 
Morris  Communications  last  Decem¬ 
ber  for  a  price  estimated  in  the  $200 
million  range. 

CSX,  a  railroad  and  energy  com¬ 
pany,  never  stated  the  final  sale  price 
but  said  the  transaction  resulted  in  a  net 
gain  of  $2.54  to  $3  per  share  for  its  42 
million  outstanding  shares. 

Gannett  Co.,  Cox  Newspapers,  and 
Capital  Cities  Communications  were 
the  other  companies  making  up  the  fin¬ 
al  four  bidders. 

Florida  Publishing’s  newspapers  are 
the  Jacksonville  Journal,  Florida 
Times  Union,  St.  Augustine  Record 
and  the  weekly  Crescent  City  Courier- 
Journal. 

Florida  Publishing’s  revenues  in 
1981  were  $55  million  and  operating 
profits  were  $8  million.  CSX  did  not 
release  1982  figures  for  Florida  Pub¬ 
lishing. 

Lehman  Brothers  was  chosen  to 
handle  the  sale  because  of  its  long¬ 
standing  relationship  as  investment 
banker  for  CSX. 

“Our  experience  has  been  that  if  you 
have  a  property  that  is  easily  under¬ 
stood,  that  is  attractive  to  people,  has  a 
clear  business  niche,  you  can  sell  it  on 
an  auction  basis,”  said  Fred  Seegal, 
managing  director  at  Lehman  Brothers 
and  head  of  its  communication  activi¬ 
ties. 

“We  have  sold  a  number  of  other 
businesses  through  this  technique,” 
Seegal  said,  including  broadcast  and 
cable  properties. 

Seegal  said  the  two-step,  sealed  bid 
approach  to  the  auction  was  used  to 
“weed  out  the  serious  bidders”  and 
“create  a  very  significant  competitive 
environment.  The  bidders  know  the 
price  levels  that  are  considered  se¬ 
rious.” 

In  the  case  of  Florida  Publishing, 
there  were  other  reasons  why  Lehman 
Brothers  chose  an  auction  method  for 
the  sale. 


“Typically,  things  like  newspapers 
tend  to  be  sold  through  media  brokers 
who  put  a  price  on  a  company  and  try  to 
find  a  buyer.  But  if  you  look  for  that  one 
special  buyer,  you  run  the  risk  of  leav¬ 
ing  something  on  the  table,”  Seegal 
said.  “Let’s  say  you  put  the  price  at 
$175  million.  There  may  be  somebody 
who’s  willing  to  pay  $200  million.” 

Seegal  said  he  was  speaking  “in 
round  figures  only”  since  Lehman 
Brothers  was  “sworn  to  secrecy”  ab¬ 
out  the  actual  sale  price. 

In  the  second  stage  of  the  bidding,  all 
of  the  four  finalists  increased  their 
offers. 

The  number  of  finalists  in  an  auction 
is  never  limited  to  two,  Seegal  added, 
because  “if  one  drops  out,  you  lose 
your  bargaining  position.” 

Seegal  cited  three  main  characteris¬ 
tics  that  would  make  using  an  auction  a 
feasible  way  to  sell  a  newspaper: 

“Good  level  of  profits  and  a  per¬ 
ceived  opportunity  for  improvement  in 
profits; 

“Being  in  a  good  market; 

“Being  a  transaction  of  significant 
size  and  stature.  Selling  a  newspaper 
property  of  (Florida  Publishing’s)  size 
has  got  a  lot  of  excitement  to  it.  People 
may  not  be  willing  to  go  through  the 
process  (of  an  auction)  with  a  small 
newspaper.” 

Seegal  said  auction  sales  were  “not 
appropriate  for  large  metros  that  have 
problems.  An  auction  sale  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News  would  not  have  work¬ 
ed  because  of  its  historical  perform¬ 
ance  and  because  of  the  unions.” 

Santa  Monica  Evening  Outlook, 
which  is  being  sold  by  the  Funk  family 
“the  old  fashioned  way”  with  a  Califor¬ 
nia  bank  acting  as  broker,  is  an  example 
of  a  newspaper  which  could  do  well  in 
auction  sale,  Seegal  commented. 

To  start  the  auction,  Lehman 
Brothers  last  September  “called  all  the 
people  in  the  newspaper  industry 
whom  we  know  to  see  if  they  were  in¬ 
terested,”  Seegal  said.  “If  they  were, 
we  sent  them  a  lengthy  letter  which 
described  the  bidding  process  and  an 
80-page  memorandum  giving  specific 
details  about  Florida  Publishing.  We 
became  the  seller  rather  than  the  news¬ 
paper’s  owner.” 

The  letter  asked  for  written  replies, 
including  initial  bids,  within  thirty 
days.  From  those  bids,  the  four  finalists 
were  selected. 

Seegal  said  “in  no  circumstances” 
were  any  of  the  first  round  bidders 
allowed  to  go  to  Florida  Publishing  to 
inspect  the  properties. 


The  finalists  were  allowed  to  go  to 
Jacksonville  before  making  their  final 
offers,  Seegal  said,  but  the  banking  firm 
instituted  a  policy  of  making  any  addi¬ 
tional  information  requested  by  one 
party  available  to  the  other  three  final¬ 
ists. 

This  policy  “worked  against  the 
tradition  of  cultivated  relationships” 
that  have  been  a  factor  in  other  news¬ 
paper  sales,  he  said.  “There  was  no 
favoritism.  It  was  purely  a  matter  of 
economics.” 

Seegal  said  the  final  bids  were  sub¬ 
mitted  in  mid-November,  and  the  deal 
with  Morris  Communications  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  December. 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank  was  the  lead 
bank  in  putting  together  the  financing 
for  Morris  Communications’  winning 
bid.  Seegal  said  William  S.  Morris  III, 
president  of  Morris  Communications, 
has  had  a  relationship  with  Chase 
“since  the  early  1970s  when  he  bought 
his  brother  out.”  Charles  H.  Morris  is 
now  president  of  Morris  Newspaper 
Corp. 

Seegal  said  Morris  was  able  to  get 
financing  for  the  acquisition  by  borrow¬ 
ing  against  Morris  Communications’ 
cash  flow  including  that  from  Florida 
Publishing’s  operations. 

Seegal  said  Lehman  Brothers  Kuhn 
Loeb  is  forming  a  new  unit  under  his 
direction  which  will  concentrate  on 
providing  financial  services  to  com¬ 
munications  companies.  “We  hope  to 
get  actively  involved  in  the  buying  and 
selling  of  newspapers.  We’re  actively 
soliciting  business.” 

In  addition  to  knowing  “all  the  key 
players”  in  the  communications  field, 
Seegal  said  he  spends  a  lot  of  his  time 
“on  the  road,  visiting  people,  making 
contacts.” 

Seegal  noted  that  Lehman  Brothers 
in  the  past  has  helped  Gannett  Co., 
McClatchy  Newspapers,  Pulitzer  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  and  Keams-Tribune  Corp., 
which  publishes  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  with 
their  money-raising  needs. 

“Newspapers  typically  never 
needed  money,  never  needed  to  de¬ 
velop  relationships  with  investment 
bankers,”  Seegal  said.  “The  game  has 
changed  now  that  newspapers  are  sell¬ 
ing  in  the  $150  million  range  and  deals 
are  much  more  complicated.  They 
(newspaper  companies)  should  think 
about  letting  somebody  who  handles 
transactions  of  that  size  all  the  time 
represent  them.” 

Seegal  believes  Lehman  Brothers’ 
entry  into  the  newspaper  acquisitions 
field  will  present  a  challenge  to  the  tra¬ 
ditional  brokers. 

“I  would  hope  so,”  he  remarked. 
“We  offer  all  types  of  services:  help 
with  (newspaper)  acquisitions,  raising 
money,  buying  and  selling  cable  and 
broadcast  properties.  Whatever  a  com¬ 
pany  wants  to  do.” 
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New  owner  puts  Trenton  Times  in  the  btack 


Jersey’s  capital  dailies  operate  profitably 


By  John  Consoli 

By  instituting  what  he  calls  “prudent 
management  cost  cutting  procedures,” 
Dean  Singleton  of  Allbritton  Com- 
munications  said  he  almost 
immediately  got  the  financially- 
troubled  Trenton  Times  into  the 
black — something  the  Washington  Post 
Company  could  not  do  during  the  seven 
years  it  owned  the  Times. 

And,  although  journalism  purists — 
including  some  Washington  Post  Co. 
employees — argue  that  Singleton’s 
management  philosophy  sacrifices  the 
quality  of  the  news  product,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  competing  Trentonian  con¬ 
cedes  that  the  Times  has  been  more 
competitive  under  Allbritton  owner¬ 
ship  than  it  was  under  the  Post. 

“The  (Washington)  Post  (Co.)  lost 
circulation  every  year  they  were  here 
(as  owners  of  the  Times),”  Singleton 
said.  “And  they  lost  a  lot  of  money 
each  year.  We  went  into  the  black  the 
first  month  we  owned  the  newspaper 
and  have  stayed  there.” 

The  Allbritton  organization,  with 
Singleton  at  the  helm,  has  developed  a 
reputation  for  acquiring  financially- 
troubled  newspapers,  drastically 
trimming  costs  via  large  manpower  cut¬ 
backs,  hiring  younger  reporters  at  low¬ 
er  salaries,  keeping  the  papers  afloat, 
and  ultimately  making  a  profit. 

Trenton  is  a  typical  situation.  Allbrit¬ 
ton  acquired  the  financially-troubled 
Times  from  the  Washington  Post  Co. 
for  a  reported  $12  million  and 
immediately  chopped  the  staff. 

“When  we  took  over  the  Times, 
there  was  lot  of  adminstrative  hier¬ 
archy  here,”  Singleton  said.  “There 
were  two,  three  and  four  editors  over 
each  reporter.  We  cut  our  business 
staff  from  four  to  one  and  cut  our  editor¬ 
ial  page  staff  from  four  to  one,  for 
example.  We  drastically  cut  the  desk. 
Now  people  are  not  tripping  over  one 
another.” 

Singleton,  who  holds  the  title  of  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Times,  and  his  editor,  Lin¬ 
da  Cunningham,  contend  there  are 
actually  more  reporters  on  the  street 
covering  local  news  than  there  was 
under  the  Post  Company’s  ownership. 

Ed  Hoffman,  publisher  of  the 
Trentonian,  said  in  a  way  the  Trenton 
Times  has  become  more  of  a  competi¬ 
tor  to  the  Trentonian  since  Allbritton 
acquired  it.  He  said  for  the  seven  years 
the  Post  owned  it,  there  were  constant 
changes  in  top  management  and  it 
seemed  as  if  management  never  really 
knew  the  market  or  what  the  readers 
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wanted.  He  said  the  Times’  move 
under  Allbritton  to  devote  more  space 
to  local  news  coverage  was  a  logical 
move  in  this  market. 

“In  the  era  of  the  Washington  Post, 
the  Times  had  extreme  difficulty 
determining  what  their  editorial 
approach  would  be,”  Hoffman  said. 
“Sometimes  they  would  emphasize 
national  or  regional  news.  Under 
Allbritton  they  seem  to  have  settled 
down  to  emphasizing  local  news  to  a 
greater  extent.  This  may  have  made 
them  more  effective  competitively.” 

Executives  of  both  newspapers  criti¬ 
cized  the  Washington  Post  Company 
for  attempting  to  force  their  style  news¬ 
paper  on  the  residents  of  Trenton, 
rather  than  tailoring  the  newspaper  to 
the  needs  of  the  local  readers.  This  is 
why  the  Post  Company  failed  with  the 
Trenton  Times,  they  contend. 

“The  Post  came  in  with  such  high 
expectations,”  Hoffman  said.  “Their 
feeling  was  if  they  didn’t  knock  us  out 
completely,  they  would  cripple  us  so 
badly  as  to  make  us  not  a  factor.  We’re 
still  here.” 

“The  Times  under  the  Washington 
Post  Company  contained  a  lot  of 
interesting  articles,  but  not  of  particu¬ 
lar  interest  to  the  readers  in  this  mar¬ 
ket,”  Singleton  said.  “Especially  on 
Sunday,  they  ran  lots  of  copy  from  the 
Washington  Post  News  Service.  We’ve 
used  that  space  for  more  local  news 
CO.  erage.” 

Battle  continues 

Although  the  “big  spender”  Wash- 
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ington  Post  Company  has  left  the  mar¬ 
ket,  the  newspaper  battle  continues  in 
Trenton.  Only  now,  both  sides,  with 
streamlined  staffs,  are  putting  out  pro¬ 
ducts  heavily  loaded  with  local  news. 

The  newspaper  battle  in  Trenton  is  a 
far  cry  from  the  “spare  no  expense” 
shootout  between  the  two  Dallas  dail¬ 
ies.  There  are  no  news  bureaus  being 
opened  around  the  country,  no  bill¬ 
boards  touting  competitive  claims,  nor 
is  either  newspaper  over  abundant  with 
reporters,  editors  or  copy  desk  people. 

The  Trentonian  has  45  people  in  its 
editorial  department,  including  its  edi¬ 
tor,  while  the  Times  has  60,  including 
17  reporters. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  after 
acquiring  the  Times  from  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  Company  in  November  of 
1981,  Allbritton  executives  trimmed 
the  staff  from  350  to  239,  including  a  cut 
in  the  editorial  department  from  85  to 
60.  The  Trentonian  has  a  staff  of  175. 

Executives  of  each  newspaper  say 
their  papers  are  profitable,  and  each 
questions  the  other’s  claim  of  pro¬ 
fitability.  Since  both  are  part  of  private 
companies,  there  is  no  way  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  those  charges  or  claims. 
Neither  newspaper  was  willing  to  show 
E&P  its  financial  records. 

According  to  Singleton,  he  and  few 
others  are  privy  to  the  Times’  financial 
information.  Even  editor  Cunningham 
professes  not  to  know  the  exact  finan- 

( Continued  on  page  33) 
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Cop  attacks  AP  reporter  in  Austin,  Texas 


Ken  Herman,  an  AP  reporter  in  Austin,  Tex. ,  was  wounded  by  a  policeman’s 
nightstick  (February  19)  while  covering  a  Ku  Klux  Klan  rally  at  the  Texas 
Capitol. 

Herman,  28,  who  won  the  1977  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Public  Service  while  with 
the  Lufkin  (Tex.)  Daily  News  for  an  account  of  how  a  retarded  youth  accepted 
by  the  Marines  died  during  training,  said  he  was  standing  in  a  crowd  of  hecklers 
when  he  was  struck  by  an  unidentified  policeman. 

“I  recall  having  an  ever-so-brief  awareness  that  I  was  about  to  be  hit  by  a 
policeman,”  Herman  recalled.  “He  said  nothing  before  hitting  me  with  the  end 
of  his  nightstick.  He  wore  no  name  tag  and  his  badge  number  was  too  small  for  me 
to  read.” 

“When  he  hit  me,  I  was  a  threat  to  no  one.  I  had  a  reporter’s  notebook  in  my 
hand,  a  camera  around  my  neck,  and  a  camera  bag  on  my  shoulders.  I  was  in  no 
one’s  way  and  would  have  been  amenable  to  just  about  any  verbal  instruction 
from  officers,”  Herman  said. 

Herman’s  wife,  Sharon  Jayson,  a  reporter  who  was  also  covering  the  Klan 
rally,  arrived  to  take  him  to  an  emergency  clinic.  His  cut  required  six  stitches. 

Keith  Fuller,  AP  president  and  general  manager,  sent  telegrams  to  the  mayor 
and  police  chief  of  Austin  demanding  an  investigation  of  the  attack  on  reporter 
Ken  Herman. 


(Continued  on  page  32) 
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Wire  guild  officials  seek 
rejection  of  AP  contract 


By  John  Consoli 

The  Wire  Service  Guild  negotiating 
team  has  recommended  that  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  union  membership  reject  a 
proposed  new  two-year  contract  that 
would  increase  top  minimum  salaries 
for  reporters  and  photographers  by 
4.9%  the  first  year  and  4.5%  the  second 
year. 

William  Morrissey,  president  of  the 
WSG,  said  if  the  contract  is  approved, 
AP  reporters  and  photographers  would 
fall  behind  their  counterparts  at  United 
Press  International  and  would  need  an 
8%  pay  hike  in  1985  just  to  catch  up  to 
them. 

Morrissey  also  said  approval  of  the 
proposed  contract,  in  the  eyes  of  union 
negotiators,  would  mean  “severe  re¬ 
trogressions  for  the  union  in  the  area  of 
job  security.” 

Union  members  are  currently  voting 
on  the  contract  by  mail  ballot  and  the 
results  are  due  to  be  tabulated  and 
announced  on  March  14. 

Morrissey  said  a  decision  was  made 
to  let  the  membership  vote  on  the  con¬ 
tract  as  proposed  by  AP  management 
instead  of  the  negotiating  committee  re¬ 
jecting  it  outright,  “so  that  the  mem¬ 
bership  could  send  a  clear  and  defini¬ 
tive  statement”  to  management  as  to 
how  they  feel  about  the  proposal. 

“My  guess  is  that  the  membership 
will  reject  it  by  a  substantial  margin,” 
Morrissey  said. 

March  14  is  also  the  date  when  the 


vote  by  union  members  on  the  new  Un¬ 
ited  Press  International  contract  is  to 
be  tabulated  and  announced.  The  Guild 
negotiating  committee  has  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  UPI  contract  be 
approved  and  Morrissey  believes  it  will 
be. 

Morrissey  has  previously  called  the 
proposed  WSG  pact  with  UPI  a  “mod¬ 
el”  for  journalists  across  the  country 
(E&P,  Jan.  29). 

The  proposed  AP  contract  is  another 
matter.  Morrissey  said  for  years  AP 
had  been  the  leader  of  the  two  wire 
services  in  salary  scale  and  under  the 
proposed  contract,  “AP  employees 
who  have  worked  to  build  AP  would 
have  to  take  a  secondary  role  to  UPI.” 

In  addition  to  salary,  the  WSG  ob¬ 
jects  to,  among  other  things,  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  new  job  category — news 
clerk — in  which  the  specific  duties  will 
not  be  defined. 

According  to  Morrissey,  manage¬ 
ment  could  use  the  lower  paid  news 
clerks  to  replace  reporters  in  job 
assignments  and  in  overtime  work.  He 
said  the  union  does  not  object  to  the 
creation  of  the  category,  as  long  as  the 
news  clerks  receive  regular  reporters’ 
salaries  when  they  do  reporters’  jobs. 

Under  the  proposed  contract,  the 
trial  period  for  new  reporters  would  be 
extended  from  six  to  nine  months.  The 
union  feels  six  months  is  enough  time  to 
determine  if  a  reporter  is  competent  to 
hold  a  permanent  position. 

AP  executives  would  not  comment 


on  the  specifics  of  the  contract,  but 
Bruce  Richardson  of  AP  said  the  con¬ 
tract  now  before  the  union  membership 
is  the  same  one  that  management 
offered  in  January. 

The  battle  over  a  new  contract  is  not 
the  only  one  going  on  between  the 
WSG  and  AP  management.  The  WSG 
has  asked  that  a  hearing  be  conducted 
before  an  arbitrator  to  determine  if  AP 
management  is  “harassing  AP  em¬ 
ployees  who  are  involved  in  union  acti¬ 
vities.”  The  WSG  said  such  harass¬ 
ment  would  violate  the  terms  of  the  old 
contract  which  is  still  in  effect. 

“The  Guild  is  seeking  a  hearing  to 
show  that  Keith  Fuller,  Tom  Pender- 
gast,  former  bureau  chief  Paul  Finch 
and  others  have  maintained  a  pattern 
and  practice  of  interfering  with  em¬ 
ployee  rights  to  organize,”  the  Guild 
said  in  a  statement. 

Both  sides  have  agreed  that  Thomas 
G.S.  Christensen,  a  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  law  professor,  will  be  the  arbit¬ 
rator. 

Fuller,  president  and  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  AP,  recently  issued  a  memo  to 
non-union  administrative  employees  in 
which  he  pledged  to  grant  them  parity 
with  union  personnel  in  the  area  of  job 
security. 

Fuller’s  memo  came  in  the  wake  of  a 
sizeable  number  of  management  level 
dismissals  at  UPI.  “Administrative 
people  will  be  treated  in  a  comparable 
fashion  to  those  employees  who  hap¬ 
pen  to  work  under  a  union  contract,” 
Fuller  stated.  “In  the  cases  of  all  dis¬ 
missals  that  we  have  had — and  they 
have  been  few — we  paid  the  employee 
the  same  severance  that  a  union- 
covered  employee  would  have  gotten 
under  the  same  circumstances  in  terms 
of  the  number  of  weeks  of  salary  paid .  ’  ’ 
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Demoted  editor  wins 
case  against  paper 

A  former  editor  at  the  Welland  (Ont.) 
Tribune,  who  was  demoted  after  he  par¬ 
ticipated  in  a  union  organizing  drive,  has 
won  his  case  against  the  newspaper. 

In  a  majority  decision  the  board  ruled 
that  the  Tribune,  owned  by  Thomson 
Newspapers  Ltd.,  violated  two  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Ontario  Labor  Relations 
Act  last  year  regarding  the  employment 
rights  of  district  editor  Ted  Thurston. 

The  board  ordered  that  since  the  Tri¬ 
bune  made  changes  in  the  newsroom 
eliminating  the  position  of  district  edi¬ 
tor  during  the  course  of  the  hearings, 
the  newspaper  and  Thurston  must  try 
to  agree  on  a  new,  comparable  position 
for  him  at  the  paper. 

The  decision  comes  in  the  midst  of  a 
bitter  strike  between  the  International 
Typographical  Union  and  the  Tribune 
over  a  first  contract.  About  40  striking 
employees  walked  off  the  job  four 
months  ago  and  are  publishing  a  rival 
newspaper  twice  a  week. 

Thurston,  now  a  worker  at  the  Guar¬ 
dian  Express,  the  rival  newspaper,  had 
been  a  12-year  Tribune  employee,  in¬ 
cluding  nine  years  as  an  editor  before 
his  demotion  in  March,  1982. 

Evidence  at  a  board  hearing  showed 
that  Jim  Middleton,  the  paper’s  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  sent  Thurston  a  memoran¬ 
dum  in  November,  1981,  concerning 
errors  in  the  district  pages. 

Middleton  sent  another  memo  on 
March  26,  1982,  about  a  wrong  date, 
two  stale  stories  and  a  style  error  in  the 
previous  day’s  edition.  The  memo 
came  two  days  after  Thurston  became  a 
nominee  for  the  union’s  bargaining 
committee. 

Thurston  won  a  committee  post 
March  29,  and  the  paper  sent  another 
memo  and  demoted  him  without  loss  in 
pay  the  next  day. 

John  Van  Kooten,  the  Tribune’s 
publisher,  and  Middleton  said  they 
were  not  aware  of  any  prior  use  of 
memos  for  drawing  attention  to  staff 
errors. 

The  board  said  there  were  a  number 
of  inconsistencies  in  the  Tribune’s 
testimony  such  as  not  discussing  prob¬ 
lems  with  Thurston  between  Novem¬ 
ber  and  March. 

The  board  noted  there  were  other 
mistakes  in  the  edition  where  Thurston 
was  criticized,  including  reversal  of 
headlines  on  two  major  stories. 

“The  existence  of  such  pecularities 
with  respect  to  an  employer’s  actions 
carried  out  in  the  context  of  a  union 
organizing  campaign  or  other  legiti¬ 
mate  union  activity,  are  a  matter  of  im¬ 
portant  concern  for  the  board  in  asses¬ 
sing  the  employer’s  motivation,’’  the 
board  added. 
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VETERAN  reporter,  Pat  Doyle,  who 
covered  crime  for  the  New  York  News  for 
37  years,  has  joined  the  local  news  staff 
of  NBC-tv  in  New  York.  Doyle,  who  was 
featured  on  page  1  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  a  few  years  back,  has  won  more 
than  50  awards  for  his  news  beats. 

70%  of  dailies 
cost  25  cents 

The  predominant  price  of  a  daily 
newspaper  remained  25  cents  in  1982. 

According  to  ANPA’s  annual  survey 
of  single-copy,  street-sale  prices  (city 
zone),  1,288  out  of  1,829  dailies,  or 
70.4%  cost  250  on  the  newsstand  last 
year,  compared  with  1,039  or  55.8%  a 
year  earlier. 

There  were  two  Canadian  newspapers 
selling  for  50  in  1982 — the  Dauphin 
Daily  Bulletin  and  the  Swan  River  Re¬ 
port  in  Manitoba.  Sixteen  newspapers, 
most  of  them  located  in  the  South  and 
West  cost  100  and  one  cost  130.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  250  level,  64  cost  300 
27  cost  350  seven  cost  400. 

One  9,845-circulation  morning  pap¬ 
er,  the  Daily  News  of  St.  John’s,  New¬ 
foundland,  cost  500  daily. 

A  half  dollar  continued  to  be  the  most 
common  price  of  a  Sunday  paper  in 
1982,  as  has  been  the  case  since  1979. 
Of  the  763  Sunday  newspapers  sur¬ 
veyed,  335,  or  43.9%  carried  a  price  of 
500. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-one  Sunday 
papers  sold  for  750,  or  21%  of  the  total. 

Twenty-one  Sunday  papers  cost  150; 
17,  200  ;  78,  250;  16,  300;  61,  350;  17, 
400;  24,  600;  six.  650;  five,  850;  and 
two,  900. 

One  Sunday  newspaper  each  sold  for 
450,  550,  700,  80  and  950. 

Fifteen  Sunday  newspapers  cost  $1, 
a  three-fold  increase  over  last  year. 

ANPA’s  survey  is  based  on  data 
from  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
Rate  Book  on  publisher’s  statements 
filed  before  Sept.  30,  1982,  and  from 
other  sources. 


Minn.  Supreme  Court 
backs  UPl  in  firing 

The  Minnesota  Supreme  Court  ruled 
United  Press  International  had  “legiti¬ 
mate,  non-discriminatory  reasons’’  for 
firing  photographer  James  D.  Hubbard. 

The  court  unanimously  reversed  a 
1981  Hennepin  County  District  Court 
finding  that  Hubbard  was  fired  because 
he  filed  a  lawsuit  charging  UPI  with 
discriminating  against  him  after  learn¬ 
ing  he  was  undergoing  treatment  for 
alcoholism. 

The  court  also  reversed  the  jury’s 
finding  that  Hubbard  was  entitled  to 
$42,000  in  compensatory  damages  and 
$115,000  in  punitive  damages  for  in¬ 
flicting  “emotional  distress’’  on  Hub¬ 
bard  because  of  his  alcoholism. 

The  district  court  ordered  UPI  to 
reinstate  Hubbard  as  manager  of  its 
Minneapolis  newspicture  bureau  and  to 
pay  him  $1,000  in  punitive  damages 
under  the  state  human  rights  act, 
$52,591  in  lawyer  fees  and  $1,444  in 
court  costs. 

Hubbard  is  now  assigned  to  UPI’s 
Washington  bureau. 

“We  hold  that  the  evidence  in  the 
record  concerning  this  employment  re¬ 
lationship  does  not,  as  a  matter  of  law, 
rise  to  the  level  necessary  to  sustain 
any  of  Hubbard’s  claims,’’  said  Chief 
Justice  Douglas  K.  Amdahl. 

Hubbard  was  fired  June  28,  1980. 

It  is  clear  that  UPI  met  its  burden  of 
production  in  establishing  a  legitimate, 
non-discriminatory  reason  for  the  dis¬ 
charge;  inadequate  overall  job  per¬ 
formance,’’  Amdahl  wrote. 

“The  record  in  this  case  consists  of 
evidence  concerning  instances  of  disci¬ 
pline  and  criticism  in  the  employment 
relationship  over  some  five  to  six 
years. 

“None  of  UPI’s  letters  of  inquiry  or 
criticism,  either  to  Hubbard  or  internal¬ 
ly,  criticize  Hubbard  for  drinking  or  for 
being  an  alcoholic  and  seeking  treat¬ 
ment.  They  criticize  only  job  perform¬ 
ance,  and  specifically  concern  a 
perception  by  management  regarding 
Hubbard’s  poor  news  judgment,  his  fai¬ 
lure  to  coordinate  with  the  newsside. 
and  his  persistent  lack  of  aggressive¬ 
ness  in  servicing  clients  by  providing 
responsive  state  coverage.” 

Hubbard  contended  that  his  prob¬ 
lems  began  after  he  disclosed  his  alco¬ 
holism  and  that  he  was  in  the  late  stages 
of  treatment  for  the  problem  to  Reno 
Macchini,  UPIs  Central  Division  news- 
picture  manager,  in  June  1976. 

The  court,  however,  said  there  was 
evidence  prior  to  June  1976  to  show 
supervisors  were  dissatisfied  with  his 
managerial  skills  and  abilities  even 
though  they  conceded  he  had  “strong, 
photographic  skills.” 
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Richmond,  Va. 
papers  boycott 
Gov.’s  briefing 

By  Steve  Nash 

Two  Richmond,  Va.,  newspapers 
boycotted  a  “not-for-attribution” 
briefing  arranged  by  reporters  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  Governor  Charles  S.  Robb. 

A  story  revealing  the  session  ran  in 
February  18  editions  of  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch.  It  was  held  as  planned 
the  next  day. 

The  advance  story  quoted  Alf 
Goodykoontz,  executive  editor  of  both 
the  Times-Dispatch  and  the  News 
Leader.  “The  reporters  will  know  Gov¬ 
ernor  Robb  is  the  source,  the  legislators 
will  know  it,  and  the  only  people  not  in 
the  know  will  be  the  people  they’re 
trying  to  serve — the  Virginia  public.” 

Goodykoontz  characterized  the  ses¬ 
sion  as  “contrary  ...  to  the  public 
interest.” 

The  briefing  was  arranged  by  the 
Governor  and  a  loosely  knit  group,  the 
Virginia  Capitol  Correspondents  Asso¬ 
ciation,  whose  executive  committee 
voted  4-3  in  favor  of  what  both  parties 
called  an  “experiment.”  Several  who 


attended  said  it  was  worthwhile. 

Robb’s  press  secretary,  George  M. 
Stoddart,  said  the  session  was  arranged 
after  repeated  requests  from  reporters: 
John  Goolrick  of  the  Fredericksburg 
Free  Lance-Star  and  president  of  the 
correspondent’s  association  said  the 
idea  came  from  Robb. 

The  ground  rules  were  that  none  of 
the  information  gleaned  from  the  meet¬ 
ing  could  be  attributed  to  the  Governor, 
that  none  of  it  could  be  embargoed,  and 
that  working  reporters  could  attend. 

Goolrick  said  14  reporters  did  so. 
The  association’s  membership  roster 
includes  30  reporters  and  news  orga¬ 
nizations  that  cover  the  capitol.  It  was 
not  readily  apparent  how  many  were  or 
were  not  in  agreement  with  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Newspapers’  stance.  Tv  channel 
8  in  Richmond  did  not  send  a  reporter, 
and  broadcast  an  editorial  against  the 
briefing.  Richmond’s  channel  6  notified 
the  governor  that  it  would  not  send  a 
reporter  and  that  “not-for-attribution” 
sessions  “don’t  serve  the  needs  of  the 
people,”  news  director  Terry  Bynum 
said.  A  channel  6  reporter  did  attend 
the  briefing,  but  as  a  “private  citizen,” 
Bynum  said. 

UPI  reporter  Jeff  Shapiro  also 
attended,  but  was  told  beforehand  not 
to  file  a  story  by  bureau  chief  James 
Norvelle. 


Reporter  Mike  Hardy  of  the  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot  said  Robb  is  difficult  to 
pin  down,  especially  on  controversial 
issues,  on  an  “on  the  record”  basis. 
The  “not-for-attribution”  briefing,  he 
said,  supplied  some  missing  pieces  in 
the  capitol  political  puzzle. 

Hardy  added  that  such  sessions  can 
also  be  a  useful  alternative  to  comba¬ 
tive  press  conferences,  in  which  some 
reporters  tried  to  “see  who  can  ask  the 
toughest  questions,”  and  in  which,  he 
said,  Robb  is  not  notably  frank. 

In  an  exchange  of  letters  following 
the  Times-Dispatch  story,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  wrote  Goodykoontz  that  the 
backgrounder  was  not  intended  to  be  a 
“sniping”  session  which  charges 
would  be  made  for  political  scores  set¬ 
tled,  but  rather  as  a  way  to  “paint  the 
big  picture”  for  reporters. 

Goodykoontz’ s  reply  letter  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  Governor’s  good  intentions, 
but  expressed  the  hope  that  no  more 
such  sessions  would  be  scheduled  on  a 
“not-for-attribution”  basis.  The  editor 
called  them  a  bad  precedent  for  Va. 

He  said  Robb’s  briefing  might  set  an 
example  that  could  “filter  down”  to 
local  politicians. 

Goodykoontz  said  group  back¬ 
ground  sessions  off  the  record  are 
sometimes  alright.  “We  don’t  really 
encourage  it,  but  at  times  it  can  be  use¬ 
ful,”  the  letter  said. 


Retired  publisher  of  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune  dies 


John  Cowles  Sr.,  84,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  and  chairman  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  Co. ,  died  February  25 
at  his  home  in  Minneapolis  after  a  long 
illness.  The  cause  of  death  was  not  re¬ 
ported. 

Cowles  retired  10  years  ago  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  his  company.  His 
son  John  Cowles  Jr.,  was  ousted  last 
month  by  directors  of  Cowles  Media 
Company  as  president  and  publisher. 
Last  year  the  Minneapolis  Star  was 
merged  into  the  Tribune. 

As  editor  and  publisher,  Cowles  read 
the  newspapers  meticulously.  Often 
tom-out  pages  with  errors  circled  in  red 
grease  pencil  were  delivered  by  his 
secretary  to  the  newsroom. 

His  newspapers  reflected  Cowles’ 
curiosity  about  national  and  world 
events  and  he  sent  correspondents 
abroad  to  provide  coverage  in  depth  at 
a  time  when  newspapers  generally  re¬ 
lied  on  wire  services. 

Five  years  after  John  Cowles  was 
bora  in  Algona,  Iowa,  his  father,  Gard¬ 
ner  Cowles  Sr.,  once  a  school  superin¬ 
tendent,  bought  the  Des  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Leader  and  several  years  later 
acquired  the  Evening  Tribune,  merging 
them  into  the  Register  and  Tribune. 
Young  John  joined  the  Des  Moines 
staff  in  1920  as  a  reporter  after  Army 
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service  in  World  War  I.  He  later 
switched  to  the  business  staff  and  in 
1935  bought  the  Minneapolis  Star  with 
his  family’s  support.  He  broadened 
coverage  and  launched  circulation 
campaigns  and  in  1939  bought  the  rival 
p.m.  Journal,  merging  it  into  the  Star. 
Two  years  later  he  added  a  last  com¬ 
petitor,  the  Tribune. 

He  was  duplicating  the  success  his 
father  and  younger  brother,  Gardner 
Cowles,  Jr.,  were  achieving  in  Iowa. 

Circulation  of  the  Minneapolis  news¬ 
papers  grew  dramatically  under  lead¬ 
ership  of  the  Cowles  family. 


In  1959,  Time  magazine  noted  that 
the  Cowles  family  empire  “is  firmly 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  four  Cowles 
dailies  are  good  newspapers.  They  cov¬ 
er  the  dogfights  as  well  as  the  interna¬ 
tional  crises,  send  reporters  to  club 
meetings  as  well  as  the  Kremlin.” 

Cowles  counseled  the  Republican 
Party  to  be  flexible  in  world  affairs.  As 
a  close  friend  of  Wendell  L.  Willkie, 
Cowles  was  credited  with  persuading 
him  to  seek  the  Presidency  in  1940.  In 
1952,  both  Gardner  and  John  Cowles 
helped  convince  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
to  run  for  President. 

Under  the  Eisenhower  Administra¬ 
tion  John  Cowles  was  a  consultant  to 
the  National  Security  Council  and  the 
1955  White  House  Conference  on 
Education. 

He  traveled  extensively  for  the  Ford 
Foundation  in  the  1950s. 

John  Cowles  became  a  vicepresident 
of  the  Associated  Press  at  age  30  and 
served  as  a  director  for  many  years. 

He  once  said  in  summarizing  his 
views  on  newspapers,  “The  primary 
obligation  of  a  newspaper  is  to  give  its 
readers  the  news,  all  the  news,  without 
bias  or  slant  or  distortion  or  suppres¬ 
sion,  in  the  news  columns.  We  believe 
that  only  on  our  editorial  pages  should 
our  own  opinions  be  expressed.” 
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A  voice  for  individuals  who  have 
experienced  emotional  prohlems- 
Advice  for  family  members  and 
associates. 

'  .  m 

Elton  Rinehart  Writes 
National  Group  Therapy,” 

A  Sunday  Newspaper 
Column  From  The 
Perspective  of  His 
Seven  Years  of  Emotional 
Disability. 

"NATIONAL  GROUP  THERAPY"  responds  with  concern  and  feeling  to  emotional 
subjects  contributed  by  readers.  Rinehart's  personal  commentary  is 
supplemented  by  advice  of  Mental  Health  Professionals,  Lawyers,  Ministers, 
Doctors,  and  others  competent  to  respond  to  Readers  needs. 

Make  "NATIONAL  GROUP  THERAPY"  available  to  the  reported  "ONE  IN  TEN"  to 
"ONE  IN  SEVEN"  readers  who  have  experienced,  are  experiencing,  or  will 
at  some  time  experience  emotional  disorders.  For  information,  rates,  and 
introductory  column  samples,  call  or  write  Rhea  Bontrager: 


National  Group  Therapy 

P.O.  BOX  67,  STURGIS,  MI  49091 
616-651-4930 
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Scripps-Howard  dailies 
put  emphasis  on  color 


Twenty  years  ago  it  revolutionized 
television,  now  it’s  having  the  same 
effect  on  newspapers.  Color  is  here  and 
it’s  going  to  become  even  more  visible 
in  Scripps-Howard  newspapers,  de¬ 
spite  the  cost. 

There’s  hardly  a  Scripps-Howard 
daily  newspaper  that  doesn’t  dabble  in 
spot  or  processed  color  to  some  degree 
and  more  and  more  publications  are 
running  color  on  an  everyday  basis. 
“Good  editorial  color  reflects  daily 
life,’’  says  Ralph  R.  Eary,  director  of 
production  for  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers.  “It  shouldn’t  be  saved  just  for 
extravaganzas.’’ 

Eary  would  like  to  see  more  color 
and  feels  the  continued  success  of  USA 
Today  will  force  an  increase  in  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

“It  takes  great  team  work,’’  says 
Eary  of  the  steps  mandated  to  present  a 
quality  color  photo.  “The  teamwork 
starts  when  the  photographer  snaps  the 
picture  and  flows  through  editorial  and 
production  to  the  pressroom.’’ 

I  he  teamwork  includes  the  use  of 
sophisticated  equipment. 

Says  John  H.  Weed,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor/graphics,  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal,  “Most  of 
the  color  process  is  handled  by 
machines.  The  engravers  use  a  compu¬ 
ter  to  get  the  correct  exposure  on  the 
enlarger  and  camera.  We  can  now  get  a 
color  picture  from  the  camera  to  the 
pressroom  in  about  two  hours  if  we 
have  to.  Of  course,  we  allow  much 
more  time  than  that  for  planned  color 
projects.’’ 

Costly  to  use  color 

The  final  product  emerges  with  a 
costly  price  tag. 

“We  always  have  to  cost-justify  run¬ 
ning  it,’’  says  Richard  J.  Hively, 
vicepresident/general  manager  of  the 
Fullerton  (Calif.)  Daily  News  Tribune. 
“It’s  costly  in  the  composing  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  pages,  generates  huge 
amounts  of  waste  in  the  pressroom,  in¬ 
volves  more  time  in  removing  the  col¬ 
ored  ink  from  the  press  and  if  there  is  a 
mechanical  problem  during  a  pressrun, 
it  takes  time  and  effort  to  resume.’’ 

The  News  Tribune,  like  newspapers 
in  Stuart,  Hollywood  and  elsewhere, 
relies  on  spot  color  to  enhance  its  look. 
“Blue  is  our  favorite,’’  Hively  adds. 
“It  makes  our  front  pages  stand  out  and 
look  better.’’  The  newspaper  also  fre¬ 
quently  runs  yellow,  red  and  green  and 

(This  article  is  reprinted  from 
Scripps-Howard  News,  January  1983.) 
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will  continue  using  spot  color  as  often 
as  it  can,  Hively  says. 

Sandwiched  in  the  urban  sprawl  that 
surrounds  Los  Angeles,  the  News  Tri¬ 
bune  uses  color  to  keep  pace  with  its 
competition.  “We  realize  we  can’t 
compete  with  the  Register  (circulation 
300,000),’’  Hively  admits,  “but  we 
strive  to  service  our  own  niche  and  cov¬ 
er  the  local  scene  better.” 

Circulation  climbs 

Tribune  editor  A1  Hewitt  points  to 
cartoonist  Darryle  Purcell’s  artwork  as 
a  major  reason  the  color  package  looks 
better.  “He’s  been  doing  the  mecha¬ 
nics  by  screening  at  his  own  desk,” 
says  Hewitt  of  the  occasional  multi¬ 
color  drawings.  “The  results  have  been 
impressive  and  the  effects  on  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  positive.  Single 
copy  sales  have  increased  and  the 
newspaper  has  received  favorable 
comments  from  readers.” 

Another  area  besieged  by  color  in 
recent  months  and  the  target  of  positive 
comments  is  Knoxville.  With  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  World’s  Fair  in  downtown 
Knoxville,  the  Knoxville  News- 
Sentinel  went  to  full-color  every  day  of 
the  week  except  Tuesday,  says  presi¬ 
dent/general  manager  Roger  A.  Daley. 
Processed  color  appeared  445  times  in 
the  News-Sentinel  in  1981,  but  jumped 
more  than  300%  to  more  than  1400 
times  in  1982. 

“Sales  haven’t  increased  as  fast  as 
our  use  of  color,”  says  Daley,  “but  the 
News-Sentinel  will  run  about  the  same 
amount  (of  color)  in  1983.” 

Crisp  reproductions  are  difficult  to 
maintain  on  the  Goss  Mark  V  shallow 
relief  letterpress  at  the  News-Sentinel. 
Similar  presses  exist  at  Pittsburgh, 
Evansville,  Hollywood  and  other  loca¬ 
tions  and  don’t  yield  the  high-quality 
color  that  offset  presses  do,  according 
to  Ed  Ray,  production  director  at  the 
Hollywood  (Fla.)  Sun-Tattler. 

At  the  Stuart  (Fla.)  News,  produc¬ 
tion  manager  Joe  Giambalvo  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  the  installation  of  the  new  Un¬ 
iman  4/2  double  width  offset  press  late 
this  year.  With  its  installation  may 
come  more  processed  color,  something 
Giambalvo  believes  the  newspaper 
must  have  to  promote  Stuart’s  product 
and  sell  newspapers. 

A  new  press  was  installed  in  Birm¬ 
ingham  last  year.  It  took  several 
months  to  learn  all  the  quirks  of  the 
operation,  but  now  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  Post-Herald  runs  full  processed 
color  almost  every  day,  according  to 
associate  editor  CJeorge  Cook.  Color 
usually  has  appeared  on  the  front  page 


of  either  the  first  section  or  sports  sec¬ 
tion. 

“Our  color  photos  of  the  Alabama- 
Auburn  football  game  were  so  good,  in 
fact,  that  we’re  selling  them  as  post¬ 
ers,”  says  Cook. 

The  reason  for  the  clarity  and  wide 
acceptance  by  Post-Herald  readers  is 
the  new  Goss  Metroliner  installed  in 
the  Birmingham  News  Co.  To  keep 
pace  with  the  new  facility,  the  Post- 
Herald  has  added  new  color  photogra¬ 
phy  processing  equipment  in  one  of  its 
darkrooms. 

“We’re  running  right  with  the 
News,”  says  Cook.  “And  in  some  inst¬ 
ances,  I  feel  we’ve  got  the  edge  because 
our  picture  looks  cleaner  and  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  more  professional  way. 

Banks  Leonard,  vicepresident/ser¬ 
vices/special  publications  of  the  E.W. 
Scripps  Co.,  and  former  president/ 
general  manager  of  the  Evansville 
Printing  Co.,  enviously  eyes  the  clean 
job  turned  in  by  publications  with  offset 
printing  presses.  “There  is  simply  no 
sharpness  with  full  color  on  the  letter- 
press,”  he  says.  “But  we  can  do  a  de¬ 
cent  job  on  spot  color.”  The  Evansville 
(Ind.)  Press  frequently  runs  its  mast¬ 
head  in  blue  and  sometimes  adds  a 
second  color  to  the  front  page. 

More  color  seen 

Color  is  separated  at  the  Evansville 
plant  and  Leonard  forecasts  more  color 
and  better  graphics  for  the  Evansville 
newspapers  in  1983. 

In  Memphis,  color  is  run  at  the  op¬ 
tion  of  editors  at  the  Commercial 
Appeal  and  the  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar  and  is  not  tied  to  the  demands 
of  advertisers.  Joseph  Williams,  gener¬ 
al  manager  of  Memphis  Publishing  Co., 
expects  the  use  of  color  will  be  ex¬ 
panded  in  1983 — “particularly  in  the 
morning  daily  (The  Commercial 
Appeal).” 

Both  newspapers  are  effectively  us¬ 
ing  spot  and  processed  color,  which  is 
generated  through  a  color  separator 
housed  at  the  publishing  company. 
“The  public  is  accustomed  to  color,” 
Williams  adds,  “so  it  seems  natural  for 
us  to  run  as  much  of  it  as  we  can 
afford.”  He  estimates  up  to  a  half¬ 
million  dollars  may  be  spent  on  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  color  at  both  Memphis 
newspapers  combined  during  this 
calendar  year. 

“The  trend  is  toward  increased  col¬ 
or,”  Williams  says,  “despite  the  ex¬ 
pense.” 

Spot  color,  notes  Commercial 
Appeal  graphics  director  Weed,  is 
quick  and  easy  to  use  and  usually  takes 
no  more  time  to  process  than  black  and 
white  pictures. 

“We  use  it  every  day  on  Page  One 
and  often  in  other  sections  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  It  is  handled  like  black  and  white 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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John  Drewry, 
Univ.  of  Georgia 
J-dean,  dies 

John  E.  Drewry,  80,  dean  of  Geor¬ 
gia’s  Henry  Grady  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Mass  Communication  for  29 
years  and  mentor  to  more  than  6,000 
journalists,  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  practitioners,  died  February  11. 

Drewry,  who  helped  create  the 
George  Foster  Peabody  broadcasting 
awards  in  1940  and  started  organiza¬ 
tions  for  Georgia  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege  journalists,  was  associated  with 
the  university  journalism  school  for  47 
years.  More  than  6,000  students  gradu¬ 
ated  while  he  was  dean  from  1940  until 
his  retirement  in  1969. 

Before  joining  the  university,  Drew¬ 
ry  worked  as  a  reporter  and  editor  on 
the  Athens  Banner-Herald.  He  also 
worked  for  the  Associated  Press,  the 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution  and 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

He  wrote  four  books,  including  two 
on  book  reviewing,  and  was  an  editor  of 
26  books.  He  wrote  a  newspaper  col¬ 
umn  on  book  reviewing  for  61  years. 

Tom  Johnson,  publisher  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  had  written  Dean  Drewry  a  let¬ 
ter  the  day  before  his  death.  In  the  let¬ 
ter,  Johnson,  who  was  a  student  here 
from  1959-1963,  expressed  the  feeling 
of  many  former  students,  and  the  letter 
stands  as  a  tribute  to  the  man  many 
designate  as  their  mentor. 

“You  touched  so  many  lives  in  such 
significant  ways  in  those  vibrant  years 
in  the  Grady  School  of  Journalism,” 
Johnson  wrote.  “Many  gather  in  points 


throughout  the  world  to  reflect  on  our 
Grady  days  and  our  dean.  You  would 
smile  to  hear  those  conversations.  I 
have  shared  memories  with  alumni  in 
Boston,  New  York,  Washington,  Los 
Angeles,  even  in  Southeast  Asia  during 
the  ’60s  and  in  the  Mideast  during  the 
late  ’70s.  Too  often,  we  think  of  leaders 
as  those  who  affect  (or  afflict)  great 
masses.  Too  rarely  do  we  consider  the 
impact  of  a  single  teacher  (and  a  single 
dean)  on  individual  lives. 

“You  left  a  singular  imprint  on 
scores  of  individuals,  ones  who  never 
will  forget  your  lectures.  As  one,  I  will 
always  recall  ‘uncommon  man  .  .  . 
that  what  counts  most  is  commitment 
to  doing  uncommonly  well  everything 
that  we  undertake.’  It  has  been  in¬ 
scribed  in  my  memory  bank  in  most 
graphic  form,  and  I  live  by  it.” 

Johnson  wrote  that  it  seemed  only 
yesterday  that  he  was  19,  sitting  near 
the  front  left  side  of  “that  cavern  you 
called  Old  Lecture  Hall  in  the  old  C-J 
Building.”  Johnson  continued,  “As  a 
young  reporter  from  Macon,  I  wasn’t 
sure  you  journalism  teachers  could  tell 
me  much,  but  I  was  wrong.  You  lifted 
my  spirits  and  my  ambitions  to  new 
heights.  I  think  somewhere  along  the 
line  during  those  four  years  I  decided 
that  I  could  be  more  than  simply  a  re¬ 
porter  or  an  editor  and,  sure  enough,  it 
happened.” 

Another  former  student  of  Dean 
Drewry,  who  was  saddened  to  learn  of 
his  death,  was  William  A.  Ott,  senior 
vicepresident  of  operations  for  the 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  in  Miami, 
Fla.  Ott  said,  “Those  of  us  privileged  to 
be  journalism  students  during  Dean 
Drewry’s  tenure  were  really  blessed. 

“His  rare  wit,  wisdom,  careful  pre¬ 
paration  and  exceptional  ability  made 


him  a  hit  in  the  classroom.  He  also  was 
an  excellent  administrator,  as  I  learned 
firsthand  during  the  four  years  I  served 
as  his  student  assistant. 

“Though  saddened  by  his  death,  I 
am  among  countless  thousands  of  jour¬ 
nalists  who  today  recall  happy  memor¬ 
ies  of  John  Drewry.” 

John  Osenenko  dies 

John  Osenenko,  65,  a  former  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  New  York  Times  Special  Fea¬ 
tures  syndicate  division,  died  Febru¬ 
ary  22  at  his  home  in  Ocala,  Fla.  He 
joined  the  Times  in  1971  after  20  years 
with  the  North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance  and  Bell  McClure  Syndicate. 
Osenenko  was  with  the  Times  from 
1978  to  1979,  when  he  left  to  form  his 
own  company.  Editors,  News  and  Fea¬ 
tures  International  Inc. 

Post  Corp.  profits 
for  year  increase 

Post  Coiporation,  Appleton,  Wise., 
earned  $3,774,000  or  $2.07  per  share  in 
1982,  compared  with  $3,408,000  or 
$1.87  per  share  in  1981. 

The  firm’s  fourth  quarter  profit  was 
$1,873,000,  compared  with  $1,672,000 
a  year  earlier. 

Included  in  the  company’s  expenses 
for  1982  was  $538,000  in  amortization 
of  good  will,  or  290  a  share.  Cash  flow 
totalled  $7,542,000  or  $4.13  per  share. 

Operating  profits  in  Post’s  broad¬ 
casting  and  commercial  printing  divi¬ 
sions  were  improved  from  1981  while 
profits  in  the  publishing  division  were 
flat,  a  spokesman  said.  Lower  net  in¬ 
terest  also  contributed  to  the  increase 
in  earnings. 


RUNNING  NATIONWIDE 
SINCE  FEBRUARY  21  ST! 

A  sensational  new  strip  about  the  world's  most  talked  about  topic. 
WEAThERVAiN,ciV  Randy  Jones  &  Niki  David  Shrode 
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SURPRISE  WELCOME  WAGON  greeted  the  new  paper  intown — Gan- 
nett's  USA  Today — ^when  the  Miami  Herald  executives  and  staffers  boarded  a 
bright  red  trolley  and  rode  right  into  the  midst  of  Bicentennial  Park,  where 
USA  Today  was  throwing  a  huge  bash  announcing  its  South  Florida  arrival  to 
city  and  state  fathers  and  assorted  VIP's.  In  some  ways,  it  was  like  old  home 
week  for  some  of  the  Herald  staff  and  Gannett  president  and  chairman  Allen 
H.  Neuharth.  Neuharth  was  once  an  editor  at  the  Herald. 


Co/or  pages 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


because  there  are  no  separations  in¬ 
volved.” 

Williams’  predictions  for  Memphis 
support  data  compiled  at  the  Ohio  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Journalism  (now  the 
E.W.  Scripps  School  of  Journalism) 
and  funded  by  the  ANPA  News  Re¬ 
search  Center.  “Pages  with  four-color 
halftones  are  clearly  preferred,”  wrote 
J.W.  Click  and  Guido  Stempel  of  Ohio 
University  in  1979.  “We  found  that  use 
of  the  spot  color — tint  blocks  and  bor¬ 
ders — is  much  more  widespread  than 
the  use  of  four-color  halftones.” 

At  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  color 
has  reached  its  zenith,  according  to 
production  director,  Pete  Walker.  “We 
would  like  to  run  more  color  than  we  do 
now,”  he  says,  “but  our  press  limits 
us.”  The  News  features  processed  col¬ 
or  every  day  of  the  week  it  can,  but  with 
the  tabloid  format  the  News  is  known 
for,  limitations  exist. 

“When  the  newspaper  is  more  than 
228  pages,  we  cannot  print  anything 
more  than  spot  color,”  he  explained. 
“The  average  Rocky  Mountain  News 
is  210  pages  and  anywhere  between  two 
and  five  days  a  week,  we’re  more  than 
228.”  Despite  the  addition  of  a  fourth 
Hoe  Colormatic  letterpress.  Walker 
says  the  228-page  limit  will  still  be  in 
effect. 

The  News  runs  spot  color  on  Page 
One  everyday  ad  is  often  accompanied 
by  a  three-color  separation  on  the  front 
page  or  the  lead  page  of  a  pullout  sec¬ 
tion.  The  News  features  Sports  Plus  on 
Monday;  business,  Tuesday;  food, 
Wednesday;  fashion,  Thursday; 
Weekend  Entertainment,  Friday;  and  a 
Home  Living  section  on  Saturday.  He 
says  with  the  exception  of  Friday  and 
Saturday,  processed  color  appears  in 
the  pullouts  when  space  provides.  Fri¬ 
day  and  Saturday  newspapers  are 
almost  always  in  excess  of  228  pages 
and  never  have  more  than  spot  color.” 


“Color  sells  newspapers,”  adds 
Walker.  “It  dresses  up  the  appearance 
by  making  them  look  sharper.”  Since 
the  News  began  running  a  colored 
“flag”  atop  Page  One  indicating  the 
day  of  the  week.  Walker  says  it  has 
helped  promote  street  sales — particu¬ 
larly  in  the  newspaper  boxes.  “It’s  eye¬ 
catching  and  draws  attention  to  our 
product.  It  also  notifies  potential 
buyers  that  we  have  today’s  newspaper 
available,”  he  says. 

Walker,  too,  predicts  a  rise  in  fre¬ 
quency  that  color  appears  in  other 
newspapers  as  well.  Publications  from 
coast  to  coast  have  color  in  mind  when 
revising  printing  plants  and  the  change 
from  letterpress  to  offset,  he  says. 

“Publishers  look  at  the  capabilities 
of  the  presses  and  opt  for  offset,”  says 
the  production  director.  “It  can  in¬ 
crease  the  use  of  color  and  provide  a 
higher  quality  color  in  the  printed  pro¬ 
duct.” 

“In  markets  where  there  has  been  no 
concentrated  effort  to  use  color,  there 


will  be  color  pnnting.  Walker  says. 
“  U  S  A  T oday  has  told  the  world  color  is 
its  intention — as  many  as  16  pages  each 
day — and  local  dailies  will  attempt  to 
run  with  it.” 

Association  buys 
monthly  magazine 

American  Psychological  Associa¬ 
tion,  based  in  Washington,  D.C.,  has 
acquired  Psychology  Today  from  Ziff- 
Davis  Publishing  Co.  for  an  undis¬ 
closed  price. 

The  15-year-old  magazine  has  a 
monthly  circulation  of  850,{XX).  APA, 
which  publishes  17  journals  in  special¬ 
ized  fields  of  psychology  for  its  55,000 
members,  said  no  editorial  changes  are 
planned  for  Psychology  Today,  and 
that  it  will  continue  to  publish  in  New 
York. 

APA  sponsors  an  annual  National 
Media  Awards  with  $5,000  in  prizes 
and  five  all-expenses-paid  trips  to  the 
APA  Convention,  which  this  year  will 
be  held  in  Anaheim,  Calif.,  August  26- 
30.  Deadline  for  receipt  of  entries  is 
April  15. 


Ad  revenues  up 

Advertising  revenues  for  Times  Mir¬ 
ror’s  newspaper  publishing  group  for 
the  year  1982  increased  6.3%  to 
$909,382,000  from  the  prior  year’s 
$855,142,000,  the  company  reported. 
Total  linage  for  five  daily  papers,  in¬ 
cluding  preprints  and  part  run,  was  up 
2%  for  the  year. 
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Get  Your 

Font  Disitizins  System 


With  your  own 
system,  you  are 
dependent  on  no  one. 

Imasine  disitizins  your  own 
loses,  or  special  font  characters, or  whole  fonts  if  you  wish.  Imasine  editins  losos 
and  fonts  to  suit  the  whims  of  your  most  particular  clients.  Think  of  the  added 
business  this  control  and  flexibility  would  offer  you.  And  the  added  profits. 
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"WTRE  MANAGING  M _ 

— Charles  L.  Bnmm, 


I  began  my  career  with  AT&T  climbing  poles  during  a  high  school  vacation. 
Now,  that  business  I  joined  43  years  ago  is  facing  its  greatest  challenge:  the  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Justice  Department  requiring  us  to  divest  the  22  Bell  System 
telephone  companies  by  early  1984. 

This  is  clearly  the  most  complex  reorganization  job  ever  undertaken  by 
the  management  of  any  business.  But  it  is  especially  involved  because  of  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  our  business. 

We  provide  a  service  critical 
to  business  and  commerce, 
to  government  and  edu¬ 
cation,  to  national  defense, 
to  individuals  in  their  daily 
lives.  We  are  embedded 
in  the  very  life  of  the  nation. 

^Me're  adapting 
our  business  to  what  the 
public  expects. 

I’d  be  less  than  truthful 
if  I  didn’t  say  we  have 
mixed  feelings  about  break¬ 
ing  up  a  100-year-old 
institution  which  has  served 
the  nation  very  well.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  cannot 
live  outside  our  times.  And 
clearly,  the  times  have 
changed.  The  American  people  really  don’t  want  monopoly,  no  matter  how  well 
regulated.  They  want  competition  and  the  choices  that  brings. 

Technology  has  changed  as  well.  Not  too  long  ago,  data  processing  was 
one  thing,  communications  another.  Thafs  no  longer  true.  As  a  result,  many 
companies  here  and  abroad  have  the  technical  know-how  as  well  as  the  market¬ 
ing  resources  to  deliver  high-quality  communications  products,  services,  and 
systems.  Thus,  the  Bell  System  could  not  expect  to  operate  and  do  business  as 
it  always  has. 


Never  underestimate  the  resourcefulness  and  dedication  of  telephone 
people  to  figure  out  how  to  reach  a  goal. 


TITURE,  NOT  DEMOLITION:’ 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  AT&T 

The  task  of  divesting  is  vastly  complicated.  But  we  have  the  human 
talent.  We  have  the  engineering  and  scientific  resources.  And  we  have  our  pride. 

While  our  companies  will  be  radically  changed,  the  basic  aims  of  ATCT 
and  the  telephone  companies  will  not  change:  to  serve  the  communications  needs 
of  the  nation,  and  to  assure  America  its  place  as  a  leader  in  high  technology 
worldwide. 

Restructured  by  a  Consent  Decree  with  the  Justice  Department,  the  new 
AT&T  will  be  able  to  develop  and  apply  its  technologies  to  the  fullest. 

In  considering  the  Consent  Decree  proposal,  we  thought  long  and  hard 
about  whether  the  new  structure  would  imperil  our  ability  to  serve.  And  of  course 
we  never  would  have  accepted  any  terms  that  automatically  would  have  degraded 
the  quality  of  service  to  the  nation.  The  Decree  gives  us  the  opjwrtunity  to 
build  even  better  communications  services  and  systems  because  it  removes  the 
arbitrary  constraints  which  have  limited  us  in  the  applications  of  our  technologies. 

We’re  eager  to  bring  the  benefits  of  all  our  innovations  to  the  consumer 
in  the  competitive  hiformation  Age  marketplace. 

Both  AT&T  and  the  local  phone  companies  have  a  bright  future. 

We’re  at  the  heart  of  the  fastest  growing,  most  promising  industry  in  the 
countty.  The  new  AT&T —with  its  long-distance  network  and  its  new  subsidiary, 
American  Bell,  plus  Western  Electric  and  Bell  Labs— is  in  league  with  the  future. 

The  telephone  companies,  which  already  provide  a  local  communications 
system  reaching  virtually  every  home  and  business,  are  enhancing  the  quality 
and  capability  of  their  local  lines  so  they  can  handle  total  information  services: 
voice,  video,  data,  even  the  new  cellular  mobile  phone  services.  We  are  pledged 
to  divest  these  companies  in  sound  financial  shape.  We  will  keep  that  pledge. 

This  industry  is  where  the  opportunities  and  the  excitement  are. 

If  we  have  a  tnily  competitive  communications  marketplace,  with  regulation 
only  where  it  is  needed,  I  believe  AT&T  and  the  divested  telephone  companies 
have  a  significant  and  constructive  role  to  play  in  revitalizing  the  America 
economy  and  in  maintaining  and  enhancing  US  technological  leadership  in 
communications. 

The  Bell  System  as  we  now  know  it  will  be  no  more.  We  will  divest.  But 
we  are  not  demolishing  the  promise  of  tomorrow.  That  promise  is  alive  and  well. 
Bell  System  people  are  ready  for  new  directions. 

(S)  Bell  System 


NEWSPEOPLE 


Tom  Griffen,  formerly  on  the  sports 
desk  staff  at  the  Miami  Herald,  is  the  new 
executive  sports  editor  of  the  Akron 
(Ohio)  Beacon  Journal.  He  replaces 
Stuart  Warner,  who  is  joining  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  desk  as  a  reporter. 

Griffen  was  sports  editor  of  the  Col¬ 
umbus  (Ga.)  Ledger  before  going  to 
Miami  in  1981. 

Another  addition  to  the  Beacon  Journal 
news  staff  is  Bill  Osinski  ,  who  formerly 
worked  as  a  reporter  for  the  Buffalo 
Courier  Express  and  the  Courier  Journal, 
Louisville. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Bruce  DeSilva  will  become  chief  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant’s  news 
bureau  which  opens  in  Boston  this 
month.  DeSilva,  a  resident  of  Somerset, 
Mass.,  has  worked  as  a  reporter  and  edi¬ 
tor  for  15  years  at  the  Providence  Journal 
and  Evening  Bulletin.  His  experience  in¬ 
cludes  investigative  reporting,  feature 
and  medical  writing  and  he  has  been  team 
leader  for  special  projects,  including  the 
1982  murder  trial  of  Newport  millionaire 
Claus  Von  Bulow. 

«  «  * 

Craig  C.  Standen  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  New  York,  has  been 
elected  to  membership  in  the  Young  Pres¬ 
idents’  Organization,  Inc. 

*  ♦  * 

De  Van  Shumway,  who  has  been  with 
Sentinel  Publications,  Rockville,  Md., 
since  October,  1980,  as  a  display  adver¬ 
tising  salesman  except  for  a  brief  period 
at  the  Washington  Star,  has  been  prom¬ 
oted  to  retail  sales  manager. 
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William  K.  Day,  editorial  page  car¬ 
toonist  for  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  from 
1980  until  it  ceased  publication  last  year, 
has  been  named  editorial  page  cartoonist 
at  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal.  Day  also  worked  as  an  artist  and 
cartoonist  for  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
and  Philadelphia  Daily  News.  He  was  a 
news  artist  with  the  Commercial  Appeal 
in  the  mid-70s  and  in  the  same  role  for 
several  other  newspapers. 

*  *  * 

Larry  J.  Siegel,  publisher  of  the 
Ottumwa  (Iowa)  Courier,  was  appointed 
director  of  human  resources  of  Lee  En¬ 
terprises,  Inc.  He  assumed  new  duties 
March  1  at  corporate  offices  in  Daven¬ 
port.  Publisher  of  the  Courier  since  1979, 
Siegel  is  president-elect  of  the  Ottumwa 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  joined 
Lee  Enterprises  in  1970  as  corporate  per¬ 
sonnel  director,  becoming  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette  in  1973 
and  later  moving  to  Ottumwa. 

riti  ^ 

Roger  C.  Coryell,  associate  general 
manager  of  the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee,  has 
retired.  He  joined  the  McCIatchy  orga¬ 
nization  in  1974  as  general  manager  of  the 
Bee  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  last 
July  when  he  relinquished  the  post  to 
John  B.  Raytis  and  assumed  the  title  of 
associate  general  manager. 

Before  joining  the  Bee,  Coryell  was 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times.  He  also  has  been  assistant 
publisher  of  the  Albany,  N.Y.,  Capitol 
Newspapers. 


Gary  M.  Greene  was  named 
vicepresident  of  operations  for  Worrell 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  Charlottesville,  Va. 
He  has  published  several  newspapers 
during  12  years  with  Worrell,  including 
weeklies  and  dailies.  Before  joining  Wor¬ 
rell,  Greene  worked  at  his  hometown 
newspaper,  the  Johnson  City  (Tenn.) 
Press  Chronicle,  and  while  there  majored 
in  journalism  at  East  Tennessee  State 
University. 

*  *  ♦ 

Robert  Page  was  appointed  Wichita, 
Kans. ,  bureau  manager  for  United  Press 
International,  replacing  J.B.  Blosser, 
who  returned  to  Tulsa  as  manager.  With 
UPl  since  1981,  Page  worked  in  the  Dal¬ 
las  bureau  before  transferring  last  August 
to  his  native  Wichita. 

*  *  * 

Booth  Newspapers  announced 
appointment  of  three  executives  for  its 
newspapers  in  Bay  City  and  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  as  of  March  1. 

Rex  Thatcher,  manager  of  the  Bay 
City  Times,  becomes  its  publisher.  Brian 
Malone,  editor  of  the  Times,  will  be¬ 
come  editor  of  the  Ann  Arbor  News,  and 
Robert  Longstaff,  chief  of  Booth’s 
Lansing  bureau,  will  become  editor  of  the 
Bay  City  Times. 

Herbert  Spendlove,  editor  of  the 
Ann  Arbor  News,  will  retire  April  30  after 
42  years  with  Booth. 

:fc  :)(  9(( 

Thomas  C.  Walter  has  joined  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  as 
an  editorial  writer  from  the  Shreveport 
(La.)  Journal,  where  he  was  assistant 
editorial  page  editor. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Staff  changes  at  the  Boston  Globe  in¬ 
clude: 

Bill  Brett  to  director  of  photography; 
Stan  Grosfeld  to  chief  photo 
grapher;  Ellen  Clegg  to  night  editor; 
and  Bill  Stewart  to  acting  deputy  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

3k  *  * 

Management  changes  at  Tazewell  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Morton,  Ill.,  include: 

Larry  Harper,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  Tazewell  County  operations, 
promoted  to  circulation  director  for  the 
company’s  publications  throughout  cen¬ 
tral  Illinois. 

Dave  Pfanschmidt,  general  manager 
of  the  Peoria  Observer  operation,  named 
executive  editor  for  all  editorial  products 
in  Tazewell  and  Peoria  counties. 

Vern  Brown,  returned  to  the  com¬ 
pany  as  marketing  director  with  responsi¬ 
bility  for  marketing/advertising  functions 
from  the  post  of  general  manager  of  the 
Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Weekly,  a  sister  com¬ 
pany  to  Tazewell. 
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IN  THE  NEWS 


Edited  by  LENORA  WILLIAMSON 

Paul  M.  Rothenburg,  a  newspaper 
and  general  management  consultant  since 
leaving  the  Detroit  News  in  June  of  1981 , 
will  become  general  manager  of  the 
Washington  Times  this  month.  He  re¬ 
places  associate  publisher  and  general 
manager  Carlyle  Reed  in  the  general 
management  position.  Reed  retains  his 
rank  of  associate  publisher. 

Rothenburg  was  manager  of  marketing 
services  at  the  Detroit  paper  prior  to  be¬ 
coming  circulation  director.  He  was  in¬ 
itially  retained  by  the  Washington  Times 
to  coordinate  circulation  growth  with  cir¬ 
culation  director  Tim  Whiting. 

*  *  ♦ 

Jim  Deeming  was  appointed  manager 
of  the  newly-created  Technical  Services 
Department  of  the  Denver  Post. 

In  another  Post  change,  Larry  Parks 
was  named  advertising  coordinator  of  the 
composing  room,  replacing  retiring  Bob¬ 
by  Crane.  Deeming  joined  the  paper  in 
1966  and  Parks  in  1968. 

John  H.  Michel  retired  as  the  Post’s 
classified  advertising  manager,  a  position 
he  had  held  since  1953. 

:4c  * 

Michael  A.  Lewis  has  been  named  edi¬ 
tor  of  Washington  Report,  the  weekly 
business  newspaper  published  by  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Lewis  suc¬ 
ceeds  Sharon  Nelton,  who  will  move 
to  another  Chamber  publication.  Na¬ 
tion’s  Business  magazine,  as  editor  of  its 
new  management  section. 

Lewis  has  served  as  managing  editor  of 
Washington  Report  since  last  August  and 
previously  had  been  an  editor  at  the 
Washington  Post  and  Washington  Star. 
Al  Holzinger,  currently  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor,  has  been  named  acting  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

*  ♦  * 

Steven  M.  Mauren  has  been  prom¬ 
oted  to  coordinating  editor  of  all  nine 
weeklies  published  by  Imprint  Newspa¬ 
pers,  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  the  process 
of  moving  up  from  group  editor  for  the 
IN’s  Windsor  Journal,  Windsor  Locks 
Journal-Observer  and  Bloomfield  Jour¬ 
nal.  He  joined  IN  in  July,  1981,  when  the 
Journal  Newspapers  were  purchased 
from  Evelyn  Lee.  He  had  been  founder 
and  editor/publisher  of  the  rival  Observer 
in  Windsor  Locks,  the  latter  being 
absorbed  in  the  transaction. 

At  the  same  time,  IN  executive  editor 
Richard  M.  Woodworth  announced 
that  R.  Leonard  Felson,  group  editor 
of  the  Wetherfield  Post,  Rocky  Hill  Post 
and  Newington  Town  Crier,  will  succeed 
Mauren  as  group  editor  of  the  Windsor 
Locks,  Windsor  and  Bloomfield  papers, 
with  Felson,  in  turn,  succeeded  by  Joyce 
Rossignol,  since  1970  editor  of  the 
Wetherfield  Post. 
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Charles  E.  Koeble,  assistant  cir¬ 
culation  manager-operations  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  and  Sentinel,  has  been 
named  circulation  operations-manager. 
He  joined  the  newspapers  in  1%3  as  a 
night  delivery  superintendent. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Richard  Egan,  deputy  national  editor 
of  the  Detroit  News  for  the  past  year,  was 
named  national  editor.  A  newsman  since 
1959  when  he  went  to  work  for  United 
Press  International,  Egan  joined  the 
National  Observer  two  years  later  and 
served  as  a  senior  editor  specializing  in 
foreign  affairs.  He  joined  the  News’ 
Washington  bureau  in  1978. 

As  national  editor,  he  replaces  Janet 
Mandelstam,  who  was  appointed  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor. 

*  Hi 

Six  appointments  to  executive  posi¬ 
tions  on  the  Sarasota  Herald-Tribune 
have  been  announced. 

Joe  Tarrer  was  named  director  of 
operations  and  facilities.  Tarrer  had  been 
director  of  manufacturing  at  the  New 
York  Times. 

At  the  Herald-Tribune,  he  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  production  and  will  oversee 
maintenance,  plant  facilities  and  secur¬ 
ity,  and  supervise  an  expansion  of  pro¬ 
duction  facilities  estimated  to  cost  more 
than  $18  million. 

Andy  Mick  was  appointed  advertising 
director.  For  the  past  four  years  Mick  had 
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been  retail  advertising  manager  at  the 
Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger. 

Tom  J.  Overton  is  the  new  controller. 
He  had  been  vicepresident,  finance,  and 
controller  of  the  Microfilming  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  America,  Sanford,  N.C. 

Bill  Raulerson  has  been  promoted 
to  circulation  director  and  will  be  in 
charge  of  both  circulation  sales  and  op¬ 
erations. 

Sandy  Blowers  has  been  named  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager.  He  most  recent¬ 
ly  was  sales  manager  for  display  adver¬ 
tising. 

Michael  G.  Martin  was  appointed 
data  processing  manager.  He  had  been 
data  processing  manager  at  the  Ledger 
since  1979. 

(Continued  on  page  24) 
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Notes  on  people 

Foreign  correspondents 
love  NYC  assignment 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

Sixty-five  years  ago  the  formation  of 
the  Foreign  Press  Association  was  so 
informal  that  the  eight  British,  one  Ital¬ 
ian,  and  two  French  correspondents 
tossed  a  coin  to  see  who  would  be  presi¬ 
dent.  They  were  brought  together  be¬ 
cause  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
wanted  foreign  correspondents  from 
the  Allied  nations  to  report  on  the 
American  war  effort. 

Today  this  oldest  foreign  press  asso¬ 
ciation  in  the  U.S.  has  about  312  mem¬ 
bers  from  54  countries  and  the  biggest 
frustrations,  according  to  this  year’s 
elected  president,  Maurice  Adams,  are 
covering  the  immensity  of  the  country 
along  with  the  enormity  of  topics  that 
one  can  cover. 

Adams,  who  covers  the  U.S.  as  a 
regular  correspondent  for  the  Canberra 
Times,  an  influential  daily  in  the  capital 
of  Australia  read  by  federal  and  di¬ 
plomatic  officials,  believes  there  is  no 
greater  spot  than  New  York  City  to  do 
his  job. 

Adams  related  the  workings  of  his 
life  as  a  correspondent  in  America  in  an 
interview  at  his  Waterside  Plaza  apart¬ 
ment,  just  down  the  East  River  from 
the  United  Nations. 

“New  York  City  is  the  number-one 
spot  for  a  foreign  correspondent.  New 
York  is  the  international  capital  of  the 
world.  It’s  a  major  financial,  business, 
cultural  and  communications  center  of 
the  United  States,  if  not  the  world,’’ 
said  Adams.  His  wife  Suzanne,  a  con¬ 
sultant  in  medical  recruitment,  said 
they  ought  to  put  him  on  the  “I  Love 
New  York’’  campaign.  But  he  was  se¬ 
rious. 

Adams  said  the  Australian  corres¬ 
pondents  generally  hate  New  York 
City  the  first  six  months  and  continual¬ 
ly  accentuate  the  negative.  But  after 
that  they  start  to  love  the  city,  and  in  a 
year  they  just  don’t  want  to  leave.  “I 
know  some  Australian  correspondents 
who  were  recalled  back  to  Australia  to 
their  newspapers’  head  offices  in  Syd¬ 
ney  or  Melbourne  and  they  resigned, 
preferring  to  stay  on  in  New  York  City 
as  writers  to  other  publications.’’ 

The  cost  of  living  in  New  York  City 
can  be  an  obstacle  for  many  correspon¬ 
dents,  but  Adams  said  that  if  they’re 
coming  from  Japan  or  Paris,  they’ll  find 
New  York  City  compares  quite  well. 
But  the  African  correspondents  have  to 
make  the  most  adjustment. 

New  York  City  is  the  most  desirable 


AAaurice  Adams 


position  for  a  correspondent  from 
abroad  because  Adams  said  life  in  the 
big  city  is  of  interest  all  over  the  world. 
“Everybody  is  interested  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  New  York  City  and  how  New 
York  copes  with  things  like  drugs, 
pollution  and  traffic,  in  addition  to  the 
cultural  aspects.’’  The  city,  he  said,  is  a 
microcosm  of  the  world  and  people  of 
every  race,  every  religion. 

Adams  said  he  and  many  other  fore¬ 
ign  correspondents  find  New  York  City 
much  more  exciting  than  Washington. 
“And  it’s  easier  to  cover  Washington 
from  New  Y ork  City  than  the  other  way 
around.’’  Washington,  D.C.,  he  said  is 
a  “one-track  city  as  far  as  the  political 
coverage.  If  you  want  to  report  on  the 
doings  of  the  Administration,  then  of 
course,  Washington  is  the  place  to  be, 
but  there  is  more  of  greater  interest 
than  what  is  going  on  in  Washington.’’ 

Adams  said  foreign  correspondents 
are  the  “eyes  and  ears’’  of  their  readers 
abroad.  “But  in  addition,  we’re  the  in¬ 
terpreters  of  the  American  scene.  In 
my  case,  I  cover  virtually  every  aspect 
of  life  in  the  United  States.’’ 

He’s  particularly  interested  in  poli¬ 
tics  and  has  covered  women’s  issues, 
blacks  and  minorities.  Wall  Street  acti¬ 
vities,  theatre  and  a  multitude  of  fea¬ 
ture  stories. 

Recent  stories  filed  by  Adams  have 
been  on  the  Church  of  Scientology,  the 
steel  industry,  defense  and  poverty  in 
the  U.S. 

Adams  said  “the  job  of  a  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  in  the  U.S.  is  made  easy  as 
far  as  the  gathering  of  material.’’  He 


said  that  public  officials  are  “easily  ac¬ 
cessible’’  thanks  to  a  lot  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  officers.  He  related  that  when  he 
was  asked  to  do  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  readiness  of  the  U.S.  defense  forces 
throughout  the  world,  that  he  spent  two 
days  at  the  Pentagon  being  briefed  by 
various  officials.  “I  was  astounded  at 
the  unclassified  material  that  was  readi¬ 
ly  made  available.’’ 

“There  is  so  much  information  that 
you  wouldn’t  get  in  any  other 
country.’’ 

On  a  daily  basis,  Adams,  like  many 
foreign  correspondents,  reads  the  New 
York  Times,  Washington  Post,  Christ¬ 
ian  Science  Monitor,  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  Time  and  Newsweek.  “I  don’t  get 
my  information  from  tv  news,  unless 
it’s  a  big  story  like  the  attempted  assas¬ 
sination  of  President  Reagan  or  the 
Peace  March.’’  In  the  Reagan  story,  tv 
was  useful  because  of  the  running  com¬ 
mentary,  he  said.  Radio  news  is  the 
first  source  of  information  Adams  turns 
to  when  he  normally  arises  at  7  a.m., 
unless,  of  course,  if  he  receives  a  call  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  from  Australia, 
which  is  16  hours  ahead  of  the  time  in 
New  York  City.  Foreign  correspon¬ 
dents,  in  general,  do  not  cover  spot 
news. 

While  they  interpret  the  news, 
Adams  said  foreign  correspondents 
like  to  give  “a  balanced  account.  I  nev¬ 
er  introduce  myself  into  the  story.  I  try 
to  give  both  sides .  ’  ’  About  98%  of  the 
stories  he  does  are  of  his  own  choosing, 
but  his  editors  back  in  Australia  do  give 
him  specific  requests. 

In  gathering  information,  Adams 
says  he  has  “found  major  U.S.  news¬ 
papers  to  be  reliable.  The  coverage  is 
so  wide  and  comprehensive,  and  there 
is  so  much  reading  material  available 
that  if  you  want  to  be  well-read  as  a 
foreign  correspondent,  you  have  to  do 
a  hell  of  a  lot  of  reading.’’ 

Adams  says  he  occasionally  uses 
clipping  services  and  keeps  his  own 
file.  He  already  has  a  big  file  on  the 
elections  of  ’84  and  on  Presidential 
prospects. 

Adams  says  that  in  researching  a 
topic,  “you  try  to  stay  on  the  right  track 
and  get  the  right  picture .  ’  ’  The  ability  to 
interpret  developments  in  a  country 
comes  only  after  many  years  of  experi¬ 
ence,  he  said. 


Signed  editorials 

Kingston  (Ont.)  Whig-Standard  has 
begun  putting  signatures  on  all  edito¬ 
rials.  Publisher  Michael  L.  Davies  said 
unsigned  editorials  were  appropriate 
when  newspapers  supported  a  political 
party  of  particular  cause  and  every 
editorial  writer  toed  the  party  line  and 
expressed  the  publisher’s  view. 
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Hills  says  change 
poses  challenge 
for  news  people 

The  press’  role  in  a  fast-changing 
world  is  to  do  a  better  job  of  reporting 
the  “process  of  change,  the  causes  and 
trends  behind  the  individual  events, 
putting  them  in  both  historical  and  so¬ 
cial  perspective,”  Lee  Hills,  editorial 
chairman  emeritus  of  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers  Inc.  said. 

Hills  received  the  1983  William  Allen 
White  Foundation  Award  for  Journalis¬ 
tic  Merit.  The  citation  was  presented 
by  David  Walker,  publisher  of  the 
Emporia  (Kans.)  Gazette  and  president 
of  the  foundation  at  the  annual  White 
Day  luncheon,  where  Hills  delivered 
the  traditional  White  Day  address. 

In  his  address.  Hills,  who  was  a  1956 
Pultizer  Prize  winner  for  his  coverage 
in  1955  of  the  United  Auto  Workers’ 
negotiations  with  Ford  and  General 
Motors  for  a  guaranteed  annual  wage, 
said  there  has  been  an  “acceleration  in 
the  degree  of  our  own  responsibility.” 

“We  have  to  get  a  better  grip  on  how 
we  influence  events.  We  cannot  afford 
the  luxury  of  arguing,  as  some  do,  that 
we  cover  the  news  as  we  see  fit  and 
can’t  be  held  accountable  for  what  hap¬ 
pens  as  a  result  of  that  coverage. 

“It  is  our  job  to  try  to  help  people 
respond,  to  adapt,  to  adjust  and  some¬ 
times  to  master  the  problems  they 
face.” 

To  do  this.  Hills  said  it  requires  “a 
different  kind  of  journalist  than  most  of 
our  media  relied  on  in  the  past.”  He 
said  it  “requires  not  only  someone  who 
is  skilled  in  his  trade,  but  who  also  has  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  a  subject  and 
the  historical  and  social  understanding 
to  put  it  in  perspective.” 

Hills  said  it  is  this  type  of  journalist 
that  the  John  S.  Knight  Fellowship 
Program,  recently  established  at  Stan¬ 
ford  University  is  designed  to  develop. 
“We  want  the  Knight  Fellows  to  be  the 
very  best  of  the  nation’s  mid-career 
journalists  and  to  leave  the  program 
with  the  knowledge  and  understanding 
to  become  leaders  in  their  profession.” 

At  the  luncheon,  it  was  announced 
that  Jeff  Collins,  now  a  reporter  for  the 
El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times,  won  the  Burton 
W.  Marvin  News  Enterprise  Award  for 
1983  for  six  stories  he  wrote  for  the 
Lawrence  (Kans.)  Daily  Journal-World 
on  how  the  Reagan  Administration’s 
new  rules  on  welfare  adversely  affected 
a  needy  family.  The  award  is  named  for 
the  first  dean  of  the  KU  Journalism 
School. 

Collins  was  prompted  to  write  the 
series  by  a  woman’s  letter  to  the  editor 
explaining  her  family’s  plight.  She  said 
that  her  husband,  a  handyman,  had 
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been  injured  in  a  fall  from  a  tree  and 
needed  temporary  government  assist¬ 
ance  while  recuperating. 

Government  officials  said  he  could 
not  qualify  for  the  aid,  which  was 
needed  for  two  months,  without  selling 
his  source  of  livelihood,  $3,000  worth 
of  tools.  The  government’s  position 
forced  the  family  to  choose  between 
going  hungry  for  two  months  or  selling 
the  tools,  which  would  have  been  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  family  to  replace. 

Collins  polled  federal  and  state  offi¬ 
cials  and  reported  on  conflicting  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  rules  on  welfare  eligi¬ 
bility.  The  rules  had  been  established 
as  part  of  the  new  administration’s 
budget-cutting  programs. 

As  a  result  of  the  stories,  published 
from  March  30  to  May  21,  1982,  state 
policy  was  changed  and  a  federal  offi¬ 
cial  issued  a  welfare  policy  clarification 
permitting  a  handyman  to  keep  his 
tools. 

Meagher  acquires 
Financial  World 

A  group  of  investors  headed  by  Mark 
J.  Meagher,  former  president  of  the 
Washington  Post  Co.,  has  signed  an 
agreement  to  purchase  Financial 
World  magazine  from  Macro  Com¬ 
munications. 

According  to  Robert  I.  Weingartern, 
current  chairman  and  major  shareholder 
at  Macro,  the  transaction  involves 
$7,250,000  in  cash  and  long-term  notes 
and  $1,000,000  bonus  payment  contin¬ 
gent  on  earnings. 

The  magazine  was  founded  in  1902 


ASNE  nominates  12 
board  candidates 

Twelve  candidates  will  compete  for 
the  six  vacancies  on  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors. 

The  election  will  be  held  at  the  socie¬ 
ty’s  annual  convention  in  Denver  in 
May. 

The  nominees  were  selected  by  the 
Nominations  Committee,  which  was 
under  the  leadership  of  chairman 
Richard  Leonard,  editor,  Milwaukee 
Journal. 

The  first  five  finishers  in  the  balloting 
will  be  awarded  full  three-year  direc¬ 
torships;  the  candidate  finishing  sixth 
will  receive  a  two-year  term. 

The  nominees  are:  Christy  Bulkeley, 
editor  and  publisher,  Danville  (111.) 
Commercial  News;  William  Burleigh, 
editor,  Cincinnati  Post;  Edward  R. 
Cony,  vicepresident/news.  Wall  Street 
Journal;  Kay  Fanning,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Anchorage  (Alaska)  Daily 
News;  William  Hilliard,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  Portland  Oregonian;  Larry  Jinks, 
senior  vicepresident/news,  Knight- 
Ridder  Newspapers. 

And  David  Lawrence,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  Detroit  Free  Press;  Maxwell 
McCrohon,  vicepresident/news.  Tri¬ 
bune  Co.,  Chicago. 

Burl  Osborne,  editor,  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News;  Gerald  L.  Warren,  editor, 
San  Diego  Union;  John  Siegenthaler, 
editor  and  publisher,  Nashville  Tennes¬ 
sean,  and  Watson  (Wally)  Sims,  editor. 
New  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News. 
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PLANT  &  EQUIPMENT  NEWS 

Edited  by  BILL  GLOEDE 


Dow  Jones,  triple-l  to  develop 
pagination/direct-to-plate  system 


Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.  and  Informa¬ 
tion  International,  Inc.,  have 
announced  plans  to  develop  jointly  a 
pagination/direct-to-plate  production 
system  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
Barron’s  weekly. 

According  to  Dow  Jones,  the  system 
will  extend  news  and  advertising  dead¬ 
lines  and  allow  the  company  to  elimin¬ 
ate  “certain  composing  room  functions 
now  handled  manually.”  Neither  com¬ 
pany  would  disclose  the  estimated 
costs  of  developing  the  system. 

Under  the  agreement,  triple-I  en¬ 
gineers  will  tailor  the  company  ’  s  News¬ 
paper  Pagination  System  (NPS)  to  Dow 
Jones’  production  operation.  A  new 
Text-to-Raster  Converter  (TRC)  and 
Page  Merge  Unit  (PMU)  will  provide 
for  the  conversion  and  manipulation  of 
triple-I’s  NPS  symbolic  databases  into 
a  raster  form  suitable  for  full-page  re¬ 


cording  on  the  Dow  Jones  laser 
platemakers. 

The  TRC  will  convert  copy  blocks  of 
standard  Newspaper  Pagination  Sys¬ 
tem  symbolic  text  into  either  horizontal 
or  vertical  raster  format.  The  Page 
Merge  Unit  will  assemble  the  copy 
block  segments  processed  by  the  Text- 
to-Raster  converter  together  with  digi¬ 
tized  display  ads  and  line  art  from  the 
Dow  Jones  laser  scanner  into  complete 
broadsheet  laser  sweeps  for  the 
platemaker  to  record  the  full-page 
output. 

Dow  Jones  engineers  will  design  a 
system  that  will  input  and  store  copy, 
artwork  and  halftone  materials  and 
directly  record  digital  data  on  printing 
plates.  Dow  Jones  will  modify  its  prop¬ 
rietary  laser  scanners  and  platemakers 
to  interface  with  the  text  and  graphic 
systems. 


A  spokesman  for  Dow  Jones  said  it 
was  too  early  in  the  developmental  pro¬ 
cess  to  comment  on  specifics  of  the 
system.  The  first  intstallation,  he  said, 
would  probably  be  in  Dow  Jones’ 
Orlando  production  plant.  All  of  Dow 
Jones  17  U.S.  printing  plants  will  be 
equipped  with  the  company’s  flatbed 
laser/scanner  recorder  systems  by 
1985. 

The  Dow  Jones  system  will  be  de¬ 
signed  to  produce  at  a  one  minute-per- 
page  rate.  The  pagination  system  will 
be  linked  by  a  local  area  network  to  the 
scanning  subsystem,  the  TRC  and  the 
PMU.  This  will  allow  all  of  the  eqip- 
ment  to  transmit  high  band  width  data 
in  a  common  language.  Composed 
pages  will  be  transmitted  via  satellite  to 
the  Dow  Jones  printing  plants. 

Of  the  17  Dow  Jones  printing  plants, 
five  currently  handle  composition  and 
page  transmission  via  satellite.  Dow 
Jones  would  not  comment  on  whether 
the  composition  functions  at  these 
plants  will  be  eliminated  by  the  pagina- 
tion/direct-to-plate  system. 


Dow  Jones  /  Information  International  Direct  to  Plate  Newspaper  Pagination  System 
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Ex-publisher  proposes  purchasing 
co-op  for  independent  newspapers 

It’s  no  secret  that  when  Gannett  buys  tificate  would  entitle  the  bearer  to  one 


newsprint,  it  often  buys  it  at  a  lower 
price  per  ton  than  the  average  small¬ 
town  newspaper.  There’s  strength  in 
numbers,  they  say,  and  Gennett  has  the 
numbers. 

The  small-town  newspapers  of 
America  have  the  numbers  too,  if  they 
act  collectively. 

The  idea  of  forming  a  nationwide 
purchasing  cooperative  of  independent 
and  small  group  newspapers  has  been 
broached  several  times  over  the  years, 
but  such  a  co-op  never  materialized.  A 
new  attempt  at  organizing  a  newspaper 
purchasing  cooperative  is  underway, 
and  the  man  who  is  spearheading  the 
drive  believes  there  is  enough  interest 
among  small  newspaper  publishers  to 
at  last  form  a  successful  co-op. 

H.  Charles  Berky,  a  former  publisher 
and  half-owner  of  the  Landsale  (Pa.) 
Reporter,  has  been  traversing  the  coun¬ 
try  in  recent  weeks,  meeting  with  news¬ 
paper  publishers  and  “testing  the  con¬ 
cept’’  of  forming  a  purchasing  co-op. 
“We’re  not  asking  anyone  to  sign  any¬ 
thing,”  he  concedes,  but  his  impress¬ 
ion  is  that  “it  (the  idea)  seems  to  be 
very  acceptable.” 


vote.  The  equity  requirement  for  each 
member  would  be  established  by  some 
type  of  formula,  possibly  a  pre¬ 
determined  percentage  of  the  last  three 
years  of  purchased  available  through 
the  co-op.  Each  year’s  savings  would 
be  distributed  to  members  prop¬ 
ortionately  on  the  basis  of  service  fees 
or  purchases  made  through  the  co-op. 

Berky  does  expect  difficulties  in 
organizing  the  co-op. 

“I  foresee  some  resistance  from 
newsprint  companies  who  are  not  look¬ 
ing  for  reasons  to  decrease  their  prices. 
Also,  selling  independent  publishers  on 
financial  benefits  of  giving  up  long-time 
established  vendor-publisher  rela¬ 
tionships  may  be  tough,”  he  writes  in  a 
status  report  on  the  project. 

However,  he  says  he’s  “encourged 
with  the  contacts  and  interest  in  the 
project,”  and  he  says  he  “firmly  be¬ 
lieves  that  it  is  possible.” 

There  are  more  than  800  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  members  of  small  groups 
which  could  benefit  from  a  cooperative 
arrangement,  according  to  Berky.  To 
service  that  many  newspapers  scat¬ 


tered  around  the  country,  he  envisions 
the  establishment  of  four  regions  con¬ 
forming  to  the  newsprint  suppliers’ 
sales  and  distribution  patterns. 

Berky  believes  that  the  co-op  would 
need  at  least  50  members  at  its  onset. 
“It  has  to  have  a  logical  number  in 
order  for  it  to  fly,”  he  says. 

He  does  not  know  if  there  are  50 
small  group  or  independent  newspap¬ 
ers  that  are  willing  to  join  now.  But  he 
hopes  to  have  enough  of  a  membership 
to  have  an  organizational  framework 
firmly  established  by  the  time  news¬ 
paper  publishers  gather  in  New  York 
for  the  annual  ANPA  convention  in 
April.  “It  looks  like  we’ll  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  do  that,”  he  reports. 

If  the  idea  does  get  off  the  ground, 
the  co-op  would  probably  begin  nego¬ 
tiating  contracts  by  mid-summer.  After 
a  year  in  operation,  Berky  believes  the 
organization  will  have  attracted  1(X) 
members,  ranging  in  size  from  5,000  to 
150,000  daily  circulation. 

Berky,  bom  into  a  newspaper  family, 
was  publisher  and  half-owner  of  the 
Equitable  Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of 
the  Reporter,  until  1980.  At  that  time, 
the  newspaper  was  sold  to  Gannett. 

Berky  stayed  on  as  unit  president 
and  publisher  for  Gannett  until  mid- 
1982,  when  he  resigned  to  form  his  con¬ 
sulting  business. 


“The  idea  is  not  new,”  he  says,  “but 
it  takes  somebody  working  full-time  to 
put  it  together.”  In  fact,  the  idea  for 
this  attempt  at  forming  a  co-op  was  not 
even  Berky’s. 

Berky,  now  an  independent  news¬ 
paper  consultant,  became  involved  in 
the  drive  at  the  beckoning  of  Paul  R. 
Eyerly  III,  publisher  of  the  Blooms- 
burg  (Pa.)  Morning  Press,  circulation 
12,153  (sworn  Oct.,  1981).  According 
to  Berky,  Eyerly  has  been  funding  the 
organization  attempt. 

The  stated  goal  of  the  proposed  co¬ 
op  is,  “To  establish  a  cooperative  pur¬ 
chasing  system  for  independent  news¬ 
papers  and  small  privately  owned 
newspaper  groups  for  centralized  large 
volume  buying  of  commonly  used 
materials  and  services  resulting  in  low¬ 
er  cost  of  operation  for  participants.” 
As  envisioned  by  Berky,  the  co-op 
would  be  staffed  by  roughly  10  people: 
an  executive,  administrative  and  cleric¬ 
al  staff  and  outside  contact  people,  who 
would  negotiate  contracts.  The  opera¬ 
tion,  he  says,  would  be  “highly  com¬ 
puterized.” 

Control  and  ownership  of  the  co-op 
would  be  “substantially  equal”  among 
members,  and  transfer  of  ownership 
would  be  prohibited  or  limited. 
According  to  Berky’s  proposal,  mem¬ 
bers  would  purchase  common/prefer¬ 
red  stock  or  membership  certificates 
annually.  Each  common  share  or  cer- 


Goss:  Non-stop 

Market-Driven  Productivity  for 

Technology  the  Community 

_ Press _ 

The  Goss  SSC  Flying  Paster 

With  the  Goss  SSC  Flying  Paster,  diameter  full  rolls.  A  diagnostic 
you  can  cut  down  on  waste  and  L.E.D.  readout  monitors  the 
maintain  non-stop  production  paster  sequence, 

on  your  Community  press.  The  The  Goss  SSC  Flying  Paster  is 

paster  makes  roll  splices  auto-  available  in  a  factory-installed 

matically  or  under  operator  con-  version  built  into  the  frame  of  any 

trol  at  press  speeds  up  to  25,000  new  Community  press  unit  or  in  a 

copies  per  hour.  free-standing  version. 

Microprocessor-controlled,  the  For  a  brochure  with  more 

SSC  Flying  Paster  features  pneu-  details,  write  Goss  Products, 
matic  roll  shafts,  an  electro-  Graphic  Systems  Division, 

magnetic  brake  for  proper  web  Rockwell  International,  3100 

tension,  and  a  remote  sidelay  South  Central  Avenue,  Chicago, 

adjustment  control.  It  splices  35"  Illinois  60650.  312/656-8600. 

(890  mm)  to  40"  (1016  mm)  Telex  253478. 


Rockwell 

International 


...where  science  gets  down  to  business 
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DPS  Screen 


Density 
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Ottihesmirshte . . 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  of  Akron,  Ohio,  has 
announced  its  “DPS”  Direct  Print  System,  which 
reduces  material  costs  and  production  time  in  making 
high  quality  halftone  prints  directly  from  continuous 
tone  photo  negatives,  is  now  availale  on  a  no-risk, 
30-day  trial  offer  to  newspapers  and  other  printers. 

Bypassing  the  extra  steps  involved  in  using  a 
process  camera  to  make  halftone  prints  from 
continuous  tone  prints,  users  of  the  DPS  have  reported 
up  to  a  75  percent  reduction  in  production  time  and  a 
50  percent  savings  in  film  and  photographic  paper 
costs,  according  to  Portage. 

Included  in  the  DPS  package  are  a  control  center. 


Offline  the  system  can  be  used  without  an  address 
labeler  for  folding  advertising  pieces  down  to 
11 'A  X  IVi".  This  line  permits  optimum  preparation  of 
products  for  marriage  mail. 

The  Model  4100  quarter  folder  will  handle  up  to  48 
pages  of  broadsheet  products  printed  on  newsprint. 
Quarter  folding  speeds  can  be  as  high  as  25,000  pieces 
per  hour,  depending  on  the  product.  The  exclusive 
forming  horn  provides  an  accurate  fold  at  any  speed. 


SYSTEM  INTEGRATORS,  INC.  and  the  Ogden 
(Utah)  Standard-Examiner  recently  signed  a  contract 
for  an  SIl  System/55-STD  publishing  system. 

Like  System/55,  System/55-STD  provides  text 
processing  through  Tandem  NonStop™  CPUs  and  SII 
software.  It  brings  to  smaller  newspapers  the  power 
and  features  developed  for  large  metropolitan  dailies. 

The  installation  at  the  Ogden  Standard-Examiner  will 
handle  both  editorial  and  advertising  operations.  The 
system  will  have  three  Tandem  NonStop™  processors 
wiin  300  MB  disk  drives  and  will  support  58  Coyote 
intelligent  video  display  terminals,  including  four 
remote  Coyote  VDTs.  It  will  drive  two  Autologic 
APS-5  phototypesetters. 


Vacuum  Pump  Easel 


Safelight 

# 


DPS  Control  Center 


density  probe,  a  screen  in  a  choice  of  rulings  from  65 
to  133  lines,  an  open  face  easel  and  vacuum  pump,  two 
flash  lamps  with  brackets,  and  a  safe  light.  The 
equipment  attaches  to  the  printer’s  own  regular  photo 
enlarger. 

Operation  of  the  Portage  DPS  direct  print  system  is 
simple. 

First,  the  negative  is  loaded  into  the  enlarger,  and 
the  image  is  sized  and  focused.  Then,  utilizing  the  DPS 
density  probe,  the  lens’  aperture  and  flash  intensity  are 
set  to  achieve  standard  density  readouts  as  measured 
by  the  DPS  control  center. 

Next  the  DPS  screen  is  positioned  over  the  print 
paper  on  the  vacuum  easel.  The  special  screen  assures 
excellent  tonal  retention  and  dot  reproduction.  Finally, 
a  simultaneous  main  and  flash  exposure  is  made,  and 
the  print  is  processed  and  ready  for  paste-up. 

♦  *  * 

Marriage  mail  packages  may  be  quarter  folded  and 
addresssed  in  one  continuous  operation  to  qualify  for 
carrier  route  pre-sort  discounts  with  a  new  system 
designed  by  MAILING  MACHINE  SYSTEMS,  INC.,  a 
division  of  Quarter-Fold,  Inc.,  in  Norcross,  Ga. 

Offline  and  in-line  systems  include  the  company’s 
new  feeder  base,  quarter  folder,  pressure  sensitive 
electronic  addressor,  and  12'  conveyor  for  manual 
sorting. 

The  in-line  arrangement  enables  total  handling  of 
marriage  mail  packages  in  a  single  pass.  With  the 
quarter  folder  removed  subscriber  newspapers  can  be 
labeled  as  well  as  envelopes,  magazines,  and  other 
pieces. 


ECRM  has  announced  availability  of  a  new  graphics 
digitizer,  the  Autokon  8200  Laser  Input  Scanner. 

The  Autokon  8200  is  designed  for  use  with  advanced 
computer-based  publishing  systems  and  a  variety  of 
other  applications  that  require  the  conversion  of 
original  artwork  or  photographs  to  digital  form. 

The  Autokon  8200  scans  at  a  selective  resolution 
range  of  140  lines  per  inch,  to  1440  Ipi.  In  addition  to 
multiple  resolution,  the  8200  permits  precise  sizing, 
(proportionally  or  anamorphically),  cropping  and 
complete  tone  scale  control,  all  at  the  point  of  input. 
The  user  can  also  choose  input  binary  (line  work), 
screened  or  continuous  tone  data. 

The  8200  will  scan  original  material  of  any  minimum 
size  up  to  12  inches  wide  by  virtually  any  length 
without  sacrificing  integrity  of  chosen  resolution. 


St.  Pete  dailies 
build  newsprint 
storage  facility 

The  Times  Publishing  Co.,  parent  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  and 
Evening  Independent,  will  build  a  $1.5 
million  newsprint  storage  facility  next 
to  its  printing  plant,  company  officials 
have  announced. 

The  warehouse  will  quadruple  the 
local  newsprint  storage  capacity  and 
enable  the  company  to  take  better 
advantage  of  fluctuations  in  the  price  of 
newsprint,  said  operations  manager 
Norm  Dusseault. 

“We’re  finding  that  as  our  circula¬ 
tion  and  paper  size  grow  rather  explo¬ 
sively  we’re  consuming  newsprint  at  a 
higher  clip,’’  he  said.  “We  want  to  be  in 
the  position  to  have  more  in  hand  and 
take  advantage  of  the  various  pricing.’’ 

The  Times’  average  daily  unaudited 
circulation  in  January  was  284,492,  up 
18,041  from  January,  1982.  The  Inde¬ 
pendent’s  average  daily  circulation  in 
January  was  41,578,  an  increase  of 
3,423  over  the  same  month  a  year  ago. 

The  Times  Publishing  Co,  now  has 
capacity  to  store  about  6,0(X)  to  7,0(X) 
tons  of  newsprint  at  its  printing  plant, 
about  three-and-a-half  miles  away  from 
its  downtown  headquarters.  The  new 
83,0(X)-square-foot  warehouse  will  in¬ 
crease  capacity  to  a  total  of  25 ,000  tons , 
approximately  a  three-to-four-month 
supply. 

America  East  show 
draws  50+  exhibitors 

The  1983  America  East  Newspaper 
Production  Conference,  slated  for 
March  16-18  in  the  Greater  Pittsburgh 
Expo  Mart,  Monroeville,  Pa.,  will  fea¬ 
ture  over  50  exhibitors  of  newspaper 
equipment,  supplies  and  services,  with 
some  exhibits  operational. 

The  theme  of  the  conference,  “83 
Ways  to  a  Better  Bottom  Line,’’  is 
borne  out  in  a  program  peppered  with 
presentations  on  the  value  of  users’ 
groups;  the  need  for  hardware  and  elec¬ 
trical  systems  backup;  efficient  alloca¬ 
tion  of  man  hours;  and  sessions  on 
mailroom  distribution  and  total  market 
coverage.  Highlights  of  the  program  in¬ 
clude  newspaper  presentations  on 
computer-to-plate  and  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  press  equipment. 

Last  year,  the  conference  drew  more 
than  1 ,4(X)  representatives  from  news¬ 
papers,  suppliers  and  trade  associa¬ 
tions. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Rick  White  at  the  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  717-234-4067. 
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Registration  deadline  approaching 
for  1983  Kodak  color  contest 


A  March  14  deadline  has  been  set  by 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  for  reg¬ 
istration  in  its  1983  Run  For  The  Money 
Color  Contest,  which  recognizes  ex¬ 
cellence  in  color  newspaper  printing. 

Twenty-two  thousand  dollars  (U.S.) 
in  prize  money  will  be  awarded  by 
Kodak  during  the  American  Newspap¬ 
er  Publishers  Association  (ANPA) 
management  conference  in  Las  Vegas, 
Nevada,  June  11-15,  1983. 

Contest  entrants  will  receive  either  a 
35mm  color  transparency  or  35mm  col¬ 
or  negative  and  an  8’’xl0’’  color  print. 
Selection  of  contest  winners  will  be 
based  on  the  most  accurate  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  original  supplied.  Reproduc¬ 
tions  must  appear  in  a  regularly  pub¬ 
lished  edition  of  the  newspaper  before 
April  4,  1983,  and  entries  must  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  April  22,  1983. 

For  contest  information  and  entry 
forms,  newspaper  publishers  may  write 
to  Jack  Bent,  Eastman  Kodak  Com¬ 
pany,  Graphics  Market  Division,  661- 
B,  Run  For  The  Money,  343  State 
Street,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14650,  or  call 
(716)  724-4795.  Deadline  for  receipt  of 
registration  is  March  14,  1983. 

Contest  entries  will  be  divided  into 


five  categories.  Three  categories  are 
for  offset-printed  newspapers:  small 
(up  to  25,000  circulation),  medium 
(25,(X)0-75,0(X))  circulation,  and  large 
(over  75, (XX)  circulation).  Other  cate¬ 
gories  include  direct  letterpress  (photo¬ 
polymer  or  metal  plates)  and  DiLitho® 
process. 

One  winning  and  one  runner-up  en¬ 
try  in  each  of  the  above  five  categories 
will  be  selected  from  entries  received 
from  newspapers  publishing  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  geographical  areas:  United 
States  and  Canada;  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Australia;  Europe;  and  Latin  America. 

The  20  winners  will  each  receive 
$1,000  (U.S.).  One  overall  worldwide 
winner  will  be  awarded  “Best  of 
Show’’  honors  and  an  additional 
$2,0(X).  Winners  may  elect  to  have  cash 
grants  made  in  the  newspaper’s  name 
to  a  college  or  university,  to  a  charity, 
or  to  the  newspaper.  Other  newspapers 
participating  in  the  contest  wll  receive  a 
Certificate  of  Appreciation. 

The  New  Straits  Times,  Kuala  Lum¬ 
pur,  Malaysia,  was  the  1982  “Best  of 
Show’’  winner  in  the  fifth  annual  Run 
For  The  Money  Color  Contest. 


New,  Simple,  Stepper  QFL  Systems 

Let  You  Quarter-Fold 
and  Address  Label  in 
One  Efficient  and 
Rapid  Operatio 


Model 
81  QFL 


Select  the  system  to  ^ 

match  your  operation: 

+  The  81  QFL  quarter-folds  and  address 
labels  pre-lnserted  papers. 

+  .In  addition  to  quarter-folding  and  ad¬ 
dress  labeling,  the  next  two  systems 
assemble  sertions  together. 

□The  72  QFL  assembles  2-part  papers. 
□The  73  QFL  assembles  a  3-part  paper. 

+  Each  compact  Stepper  QFL  system  is 
mobile. ..let's  you  position  it  where  it's 


The  QFL's  labeler  is  a  special  Stepper 
1 200  which  features  a  zone  sensor  / 
kicker  that  senses  sorting  codes  on 
labels  and  kicks  the  papers  to  identify 
"new"  zones;  helps  speed  sorting 
and  bundling  papers  for  postal  car¬ 
rier  routes. 

Call  Mr.  Scott  for  information: 

913-782-2580 


needed. 


The  Innovaters  In 
Newspaper  Distribution 

P.Q.  Box  103  /  QIathe,  KS  66061 


See  us  at  America  East  Conference,  March  16-18 
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Syndicates 


By  David  Astor 


Mother  Earth  column  seeks  large  dailies 


The  newspapers  running  the  features 
represent  circulation  of  over  5  million 
and  readership  of  over  12  million.  Some 
of  these  papers  are  using  the  features  as 
a  sales  tool  by  selling  space  next  to  the 
editorial  material  to  hardware  stores 


Mother  Earth  News  magazine  is 
attempting  to  add  more  large  dailies  to 
the  group  of  newspapers  running  its 
“Doing  MORE  .  .  .  With  LESS!” 
syndicated  feature. 

Since  starting  self-syndication  in  the 
summer  of  1981 ,  the  magazine  has  sup¬ 
plied  its  free  weekly  column  to  about 
1,250  newspapers  (with  total  circulation 
of  more  than  10  million).  Seven  of  these 
newspapers  have  circulation  that 
places  them  in  the  top  100  nation-wide, 
while  most  of  the  others  are  suburban 
and  small-town  papers  with  average 
circulation  of  about  10,000. 

In  February,  Mother  Earth  News 
sent  a  special  promotional  mailing  to 
the  top- 100  papers  that  do  not  run  the 
feature.  It  stated  that  the  column  con¬ 
tains  information  that  can  also  be  valu¬ 
able  for  residents  of  urban  areas.  The 
magazine  is  now  waiting  to  see  what  the 
response  will  be,  said  John  Gunderson, 
promotion  director  for  the  syndicated 
column. 

When  Mother  Earth  News  did  its  last 
major  mailing  in  1981,  it  netted  its  first 
1,000  subscribers  within  three  months. 
The  other  250  later  signed  on  through 
word-of-mouth.  Every  state  in  the 
U.S.,  as  well  as  other  countries  such  as 


get  free  additional  information  on  the 
topic  in  the  mail  that  can  amount  to 
5,000  to  8,000  words. 

The  Hendersonville,  N.C. -based 
Mother  Earth  News,  a  bimonthly 
which  began  publication  in  1970,  has  a 
circulation  of  over  1  million. 

Over  700  weekly  newspapers  are 
running  illustrated  “How-To”  features 
that  they  receive  free  from  Mechanix 
Illustrated  magazine. 

The  1.6  million  circulation  periodical 
began  providing  the  columns  last 
month  as  a  way  to  publicize  itself  as  an 
authority  in  the  “do-it-yourself’  field, 
which  accounts  for  more  than  $50  bil¬ 
lion  in  annual  retail  sales.  Like  the 
magazine,  the  weekly  features  focus  on 
automobile  and  home  repair  and  im¬ 
provement.  They  are  written  by  several 
Mechanix  Illustrated  editors,  although 
all  material  appears  under  the  byline  of 
editor  Dave  Petzal. 

Readers  of  “do-it-yourself’  edito¬ 
rial,  says  Petzal,  “have  never  been 
more  dependent  on  practical  advice 
than  in  today’s  economy.” 

N.Y.  News  readers  rs 


and  other  advertisers. 

The  “How-To”  features  service  was 
developed  and  is  being  executed  by 
Franznick  &  Cusatis,  New  York  City, 
Mechanix  Illustrated’s  public  relations 
agency. 


Power  and  Principle  by  Zbigniew 
Brzezinski,  who  served  as  national 
security  advisor  under  Jimmy  Carter,  is 
being  offered  for  newspaper  serializa¬ 
tion  by  The  New  York  Times  Syndica¬ 
tion  Sales  Corporation. 

World  rights  are  available,  excluding 
the  British  Commonwealth,  Poland  and 
Korea.  The  book  will  be  published  by 
Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux,  Inc.  in  April. 

Six  excerpts  of  1,700  each  can  be 
used  starting  March  6.  In  them,  the  au¬ 
thor  analyzes  personalities  such  as  Car¬ 
ter,  Walter  Mondale  and  Pope  John 
Paul  II,  tells  what  went  on  during  the 
Camp  David  negotiations,  discusses 
the  “inside  story”  of  the  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  rescue  the  American  hos¬ 
tages  in  Iran,  and  speculates  on  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  U.S. -Soviet  relations. 

te  comic  strips 


Australia,  is  represented  in  this  group  “Blondie”  received  the  most  votes  said  assistant  managing  editor  Robert 
of  newspapers.  in  the  first  New  York  Daily  News  comic  Keane.  He  noted  that  the  News  man- 

“Doing  MORE  .  .  .  With  LESS!”  strip  readers’  poll,  but  “The  Amazing  agement  is  studying  whether  to  add  or 
tells  readers  how  they  can  grow  their  Spider-Man”  may  have  been  the  big-  drop  other  strips  as  a  result  of  the  poll, 
own  food,  build  their  own  houses,  save  gest  winner.  Following  “Blondie”  in  the  top  ten 

money  on  energy,  take  care  of  their  About  76%  of  the  14,257  responses  were  “The  Family  Circus”  (with  74.5% 
health,  and  do  other  things  of  a  “self-  that  flooded  the  News  office  cited  the  of  respondents  reading  it  regularly), 
reliant”  nature.  The  illustrated  col-  half-century-old  “Blondie”  as  a  strip  “Hagar  the  Horrible”  (73%),  “Beetle 
umn,  available  as  a  500-word  camera-  they  read  regularly.  “The  Amazing  Bailey”  (72%),  “Marmaduke”  (68%), 
ready  piece  or  750-word  manuscript  Spider-Man,”  dropped  by  the  News  a  “Peanuts”  (63%),  “Motley’s  Crew” 
that  can  be  adapted  to  a  newspaper’s  couple  of  years  ago,  also  received  so  (55%),  “Broom  Hilda”  (52%),  “Mar- 
format,  is  based  on  material  appearing  many  positive  comments  that  it  will  be  vin”  (49.5%),  and  “Gasoline  Alley” 
in  the  magazine  itself.  reinstated  April  18.  (46%). 

Gunderson  said  each  column  has  a  “Close  to  25%  of  the  people  who  re-  Of  the  strips  that  run  only  on  Sunday, 
notation  at  the  end  where  Mother  Earth  sponded  went  out  of  their  way  to  say  “Heathcliff’  and  “Cathy”  came  out 
News  offers  readers  the  opportunity  to  ‘bring  it  back’  or  ‘it’s  my  favorite,”’  on  top. 

Readers  who  filled  out  the  poll 
forms,  which  appeared  in  the  January 
23  and  26  issues  of  the  News,  frequent¬ 
ly  embellished  their  responses  with  cri¬ 
tiques  of  strips  and  other  comments. 
Keane,  in  a  February  20  article 
announcing  the  results,  gave  examples 
of  some  of  these  remarks — such  as  one 
from  a  Manhattan  reader  who  was 
“going  through  ‘Doonesbury’  with¬ 
drawal  at  the  moment.” 

Keane  said  the  News  decided  to  run 
the  poll  after  finding  that  the  results  of 
professional  surveys  did  not  always 
seem  to  agree  with  reader  preferences. 
“We  have  dropped  a  strip  too  often 
where  we  didn’t  expect  the  kind  of 
reaction  we  would  get  from  the  pub¬ 
lic,”  he  said. 


NEWS  SERVICE 


A  A  We  run  most  of  the  New 
\  \  York  Times  material  on 

either  the  editorial  or  op-ed 
page.  We  took  a  major  survey  of 
our  readership  this  summer.  The 
result?  The  editorial  and  op-ed 
pages  had  among  the  highest 
percentage  of 
readership.  A  A  carl  West 

Editor 

Frankfort  State  Journal 


East:  contact  Sam  Summerlin  or  Harriet  Stanton.  212-972-1070. 
West:  contact  Paul  Finch,  213-852-1579. 
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Children’s  feature  to  be 
distributed  over  wire 


By  David  Astor 

The  words  of  reporters  aged  13  and 
younger  will  be  going  out  over  the  Un¬ 
ited  Press  International  wires  begin¬ 
ning  April  1. 

“Children’s  Express,”  which  has 
existed  as  a  magazine,  newspaper  and 
syndicated  column  at  various  times 
since  its  1975  inception,  will  become 
part  of  UPI’s  basic  service  to  about  800 
newspapers. 

“In  some  ways  this  new  feature  is  a 
departure  for  UPI,”  said  Kenneth  J. 
Braddick,  vicepresident,  development 
at  the  wire  service.  “The  Children’s 
Express  material  isn’t  breaking  news, 
and  its  authors  are  not  only  not  UPI 
employees,  they’re  not  old  enough  to 
be  employees  anywhere!” 

But  the  Children’s  Express  volun¬ 
teer  reporting  staff  has  gained  a  reputa¬ 
tion  that  belies  its  pre-teen  average  age. 
At  the  1976  Democratic  Convention,  its 
newspaper  scooped  5,500  adult  jour¬ 
nalists  with  the  report  that  Walter  Mon¬ 
dale  would  be  Jimmy  Carter’s  running 
mate.  The  non-profit  CE — which  has 
been  supported  by  foundations  and 
corporations — later  conducted  widely 

Audio/video  column: 
home  product  guide 

Personal  computers,  home  video 
games  and  stereo  receivers  are  among  the 
subjects  covered  in  a  new  feature  distri¬ 
buted  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

Rolling  Stone  magazine’s  “Audio/ 
Video  News  &  Notes”  is  a  "guide  to 
what  is  now  available,  or  will  be  in  six 
months,  in  the  audio  and  video  fields,” 
said  syndicate  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  Richard  S.  Newcombe.  He 
added  that  each  500-word  column, 
accompanied  by  one  photograph,  is  avail¬ 
able  by  both  wire  transmission  (on  Mon¬ 
days)  and  mail. 

Paul  Terry  Shea,  who  writes  the  audio 
part  of  the  column,  is  the  editor  of  Audio 
Times.  Michael  Schrage,  who  handles  the 
video  segment,  covers  technology  for  the 
Washington  Post,  New  York  and 
Adweek. 


Would  you  buy  used 
computer  programs 
from  NASA? 

Next  week,  over  2  million 
readers  will  learn  how — and 
why — in  the  column 

The  Business  Computer™ 
For  rates  &  samples:  608/231-1335 


publicized  hearings  on  incarcerated 
children  (1978)  and  institutionalized 
children  (1979),  and  interviewed  re¬ 
fugee  children  in  Thailand  and  Cambo¬ 
dia  (1980).  That  year,  the  Field  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate  began  thrice-weekly 
distribution  of  CE  stories,  an  arrange¬ 
ment  that  CE  publisher  Robert  Clam- 
pitt  said  will  continue  until  the  end  of 
March.  (Field,  he  said,  was  syndicating 


the  feature  to  under  100  papers.)  UPI 
will  then  carry  CE  at  least  twice  a 
week,  with  no  extra  charge  to  clients. 

CE,  headquartered  in  New  York 
City,  opened  its  first  news  bureau  in 
Salem,  Mass,  last  year.  Other  compu¬ 
ter-linked  bureaus  will  follow  this  fall  in 
Washington,  D.C.;  Boston;  Chicago; 
Newark,  N.J.;  Hartford,  Conn.;  Japan; 
and  Australia. 

Most  CE  stories  are  joint  efforts  in¬ 
volving  pre-teens,  14-18  year-old  assis¬ 
tant  editors,  and  adults.  The  13  and 
under  reporters  are  briefed  on  who  they 
are  interviewing  and  what  questions  to 
ask.  After  the  interviews,  the  reporters 
are  asked  for  their  comments  on  the 
(Continued  on  page  32) 


Says  it  All 
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Fenton  sums  up  any 
subject  eloquently! 

He’s  the  feisty, 
fearless  and  funny 
voice  of  an  older 
generation  coping 
with  life  in  a  youth- 
oriented  society. 
Armed  with  humor 
and  insight,  Fenton 
brings  his  one-man 
crusade  for  common 
sense  to  the  nation’s 
comics  pages  starting 
March  7. 


For  more  information 
cali  our  sales  department 
collect  at  (714)  549-8700. 
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Children’s  Express 

(Continued  from  page  31) 


story  subject.  The  resulting  “reporto- 
rial,”  compiled  by  the  assistant  editors 
and/or  adults,  combines  the  interview¬ 
er  and  interviewee  comments. 

Each  week,  UPI  will  move  one  of 
these  reportorials  and  another  CE  arti¬ 
cle  in  a  round-table  discussion  format. 
UPI  will  check  the  stories  before  send¬ 
ing  them  out  for  such  problems  as 
potential  libel,  but  will  avoid  editorial 
changes. 

Braddick  sees  the  feature  as  a  way  to 
widen  the  audience  of  its  subscriber 
papers.  “Newspapers  have  traditional¬ 
ly  suffered  more  pronounced  problems 
in  circulation  retention  among  two  de¬ 
mographic  groups — young  people  and 
lower-income  people,”  he  said.  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Express,  Braddick  explained, 
can  help  newspapers  increase  read¬ 
ership  among  children,  including  those 
in  poor  communities  where  newspap¬ 
ers  often  substitute  for  textbooks  in  the 
classroom. 

“Among  newspapers  that  presently 
use  Children’s  Express,”  added  Brad- 


UPI  ART  DIRECTOR  Karl  Gude  explains  graphics-making  to  Children's 
Express  staffers  touring  the  wire  service's  New  York  City  headquarters. 


and  potential  staffers. 

Strong  incentives  to  join  CE  already 
exist,  however.  “Kids  have  talked  to 
me  about  how  exhilirating  it  is  to  know 
issues  from  a  personal  point  of  view,” 
said  Felicia  Kombluh,  also  16,  who  has 
been  with  CE  seven  years.  “They  have 
a  voice  and  a  stake  in  what’s  going  on.  ” 


dick,  “editors  tell  us  that  it  is  read  not 
just  by  children,  but  by  everyone.”. 

CE  is  also  happy  about  the  UPI  deci¬ 
sion.  Louie  Pesce,  a  16-year-old  assis¬ 
tant  editor  in  the  Salem  bureau,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  the  huge 
potential  audience  for  CE  stories  will 
be  an  added  “incentive”  for  present 


Cole  and  Plain  Dealer 
by  ex-Cleveland  Press 

Ninety-one  former  Cleveland  Press 
printers  have  filed  a  $120  million  plus 
Federal  Court  suit  alleging  their  former 
employer,  Joseph  Cole,  and  New- 
house’s  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
violated  antitrust  laws  last  year  by  con¬ 
spiring  to  shut  the  Press  down,  thereby 
creating  a  monopoly  for  the  already 
healthy  PD. 

The  plaintiffs  are  all  members  of  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Union,  Local 
53,  which  also  represents  printers  at 
the  PD.  Their  attorney,  Robert  M.  Phil¬ 
lips,  emphasized  that  “the  printers 
have  sued  individually  and  as  union 
members.  The  union  is  not  the  plain¬ 
tiff.” 

The  suit,  filed  in  U.S.  District  Court 
in  Cleveland  last  week,  also  contends 
that  former  Press  owner  and  publisher 
Joseph  Cole  transferred  “certain  real 
property  and  assets”  from  the  Press 
Publishing  Co.  to  Lakeside  Associates 
to  avoid  certain  obligations,  including 
severance  pay  and  other  benefits  due 
the  printers. 

Lakeside  Associates,  according  to 
the  suit,  was  formed  in  late  1981  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  the  property  and 
other  assets  of  the  Press  Publishing  Co. 
Cole  is  a  general  partner  and  owns  two- 
thirds  of  Lakeside. 

Local  53  negotiated  a  lifetime  job 
security  supplement  to  their  1972  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Press  and  PD.  Because  of 
that  supplemental  clause,  ITU  mem- 
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sued 

printers 

bers  who  worked  for  the  Press  refused 
to  sign  an  agreement  not  to  sue  the  paper 
after  it  folded  last  June  17.  Other 
unions  involved  did  sign  waivers. 

Because  the  printers  did  not  agree  to 
a  sign-off,  the  Press  refused  to  issue 
them  severance  and  vacation  checks. 

According  to  the  suit.  Cole  and  the 
PD  entered  into  a  conspiracy  shortly 
before  the  Press’  demise  “with  the  in¬ 
tent  of  creating  a  monopoly  in  the  pro¬ 
duct  market  of  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  for  the  greater  Cleveland  area 
and  for  the  purpose  of  terminating  the 
job  security  agreement.” 

The  suit  contends  that  Cole  agreed 
not  to  sell  any  of  the  Press’  assets  to  a 
potential  competitor  of  the  PD  “in  re¬ 
turn  for  which  the  Plain  Dealer  agreed 
to  purchase  certain  assets,  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  subscription  lists 
from  Press  Publishing  for  an  amount  of 
money  far  in  excess  of  the  actual  value 
of  said  assets.” 

Cole  admitted,  on  the  front  page  of 
his  papers’  last  edition,  that  the  PD  had 
indeed  purchased  the  Press’  subscrip¬ 
tion  list.  Published  reports  at  the  time 
put  the  money  that  changed  hands  at  $6 
to  $16  million. 

Another  indication  of  a  consolidation 
of  business  under  the  PD  banner, 
according  to  the  suit,  is  that  Cole  pro¬ 
vided  the  PD  with  the  Press’  rainbow 
advertising  insert. 

The  suit  asks  for  $40  million  in  dam¬ 


ages,  an  amount  which  could  be 
trebled  if  the  defendents  are  found 
guilty  of  antitrust  violations.  It  also 
asks  for  an  additional  $260,000  for 
breach  of  obligations. 

Correction 

In  the  syndicate  page  interview  with 
Marian  Christy,  February  26  issue,  by 
Lenora  Williamson,  it  was  mistakenly 
stated  she  takes  “no  notes  and  tries  to 
write  the  interview  immediately,  pre¬ 
ferably  at  home  by  a  big  sunny 
window.” 

The  statement  should  have  said  “she 
takes  a  lot  of  notes  and  does  not  use  a 
tape  recorder.” 

AP  reporter  hit 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

“The  Associated  Press  insists  on  an 
investigation  into  the  incident  and 
assurances  that  our  reporters  will  not 
be  hindered  in  the  future  in  performing 
their  duties,”  Fuller  said  in  telegrams 
to  Mayor  Carole  McClellan  and  Police 
Chief  Frank  Dyson. 

He  said  the  attack  represents  “the 
most  serious  kind  of  illegal  interference 
with  the  right  of  the  news  media  to 
function.” 

Herman  was  carring  a  camera,  a 
camera  bag  and  a  reporter’s  notebook 
and  had  not  been  given  any  instructions 
by  police  officers  before  he  was  attack¬ 
ed,  Fuller  noted. 
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(Continued  from  page  II) 
cial  numbers.  “I  don’t  want  people  to 
know  how  much  money  we’re  mak¬ 
ing,”  Singleton  said. 

“We  always  make  money,”  said 
Trentonian  publisher  Hoffman.  “Not 
as  much  as  we  should  because  of  the 
competitive  situation.”  But  Hoffman  is 
quick  to  add,  “We’ve  always  had  to 
operate  tightly — extremely  tight — or 
we  wouldn’t  have  stayed  in  business.” 

Hoffman  recalled  that  under  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  ownership,  the  Times  had  a 
staff  of  over  400.  “We  have  never  been 
able  to  indulge  in  that  kind  of  luxury,” 
he  said. 

One  thing  is  certain — the  daily 
circulation  battle  is  awfully  close. 
According  to  the  last  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  report,  for  the  12  months 
ending  March  31 , 1982,  Trentonian  dai¬ 
ly  circulation  was  66,050,  while  the 
Trenton  Times  daily  circulation  was 
65,990. 

A  publisher’s  statement  filed  by  each 
newspaper  with  the  ABC  for  the  six 
month  period  ending  September  30, 
1982,  showed  the  Trentonian  with  a 
daily  circulation  of  66,477  and  the 
Times  with  a  daily  circulation  of 
65,047. 

However,  Trenton  Times  executives 
had  a  special  “publisher’s  interim 
statement”  prepared  and  filed  with  the 
ABC  for  the  three  month  period  ending 
December  31,  1982.  That  statement 
contends  that  average  paid  daily 
circulation  is  67,719. 

Trentonian  editor  Emil  Sloboda 
scoffs  at  his  competitor’s  numbers, 
however,  stating  that  a  sizeable  amount 
of  total  circulation  is  being  “given 
away”  through  special  reduced  rate 
packages. 

A  check  of  the  ABC  reports  shows 
that  he  is  right.  According  to  the  report 
for  the  period  ending  March  31,  1982, 
the  Times  sold  7,769  daily  newspapers 
at  “special  reduced  prices.”  In  its 
publisher’s  statement  for  the  period 
ending  September  30,  1982,  the  Times 
reported  selling  6,5 18  daily  newspapers 
at  “special  reduced  prices.”  And,  for 
the  period  ending  December  31,  1982, 
the  Times  reported  selling  18,012  daily 
newspapers  at  “special  reduced 
prices.” 

During  those  same  periods,  the 
Trentonian  sold  less  than  150  newspa¬ 
pers  daily  at  “special  reduced  rates.” 

Singleton  justifies  his  promoting  the 
newspaper  at  reduced  rates  by  saying, 
“every  newspaper  in  a  competitive 
situation  offers  some  introductory  half- 
price  offers.  We  did  quite  a  bit  of  it 
during  the  conversion  from  evening  to 
morning.” 

Singleton  retorts  that  while  the  daily 
circulation  battle  is  close,  the  Times  is 
the  clear  leader  in  the  Sunday  field  and 
also  has  the  lion’s  share  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  linage  and  revenues  in  the  market. 
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The  publisher’s  statements  filed  by 
both  newspapers  for  the  period  ending 
September  30,  1982  show  that  the 
Times  has  a  Sunday  circulation  of 
79,966  compared  to  the  Trentonian’s 
62,491. 

Hoffman  contended  the  numbers  are 
misleading  because,  he  said,  the 
Trentonian  started  its  Sunday  edition 
just  seven  years  ago  and  it  has  gained 
on  a  steady  basis  every  year  since.  He 
said  the  Times’  Sunday  circulation  has 
steadily  declined. 

Singleton  said  that  while  that  may 
have  been  true  under  Washington  Post 
ownership,  the  Times  has  been  able  to 
increase  Sunday  circulation  under 
Allbritton  ownership.  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  when  Allbritton  acquired  the 
Times  was  just  under  77,000. 

Singleton  also  reeled  off  ad  linage  fi¬ 
gures  which  his  newspaper  has  kept 
tabs  on.  “The  Times  has  65%  of  the 
retail  ad  linage,  72%  of  national  linage 
and  68%  of  classified,”  he  said.  “In 
1982,  the  Times  carried  nearly  two  mil¬ 
lion  more  lines  of  advertising  for  a  7.2% 
increase,  while  the  Trentonian  lost  1.4 
million  lines  or  a  decline  of  8.9%. ” 

Hoffman  did  not  dispute  the  linage 
percentages,  but  said  they  are 
deceiving  because  his  newspaper  is  a 
tabloid  and  the  Times’  figures  were 
measured  for  lines  in  a  different  size 
column  width.  He  said  in  overall  ad 
revenue,  the  Times  holds  only  a  55%- 
45%  lead  in  the  market.  Hoffman  said 
this  is  because  much  of  the  Times’  ad 
linage  has  been  “given  away”  at  re¬ 
duced  rates. 

Singleton  said  the  Times  has  not  re¬ 
duced  its  rates,  but  has  offered  a 
“volume  discount’’  to  encourage 
advertisers  to  run  more  frequently. 

“Under  the  Washington  Post  owner¬ 
ship,  the  Times  had  basically  one  retail 
rate  for  every  customer,  regardless  of 
the  number  of  ads  they  ran,”  Singleton 
said.  “There  were  no  bulk  rate  con¬ 
tracts.  We  redesigned  our  rate  cards  to 
reward  advertisers  who  either  run  more 
linage  or  run  repeat  ads.  Advertisers 
who  run  one  ad  a  week  actually  got  a 
rate  increase,  while  repeat  advertisers 
got  lower  rates.” 

Singleton  believes  that  his  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  departments  have 
“sold  harder”  than  those  under  the 
Washington  Post  ownership,  and  this 
has  paid  off  in  increased  circulation 
and  advertising. 

While  executives  of  each  newspaper 
have  been  cautious  about  attacking  the 
other  newspaper  within  the  market, 
they  did  reveal  some  of  their  senti¬ 
ments  to  E&P. 

Singleton  sees  the  Trenton  Times  as 
the  “upscale”  newspaper  in  the  market 
and  said  the  newspaper’s  strength  is  in 
the  suburbs. 

“The  Trentonian  is  still  pre¬ 
dominantly  a  Trenton  newspaper,”  he 
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OLD  LOOK — Here's  how  the  Trenton 
Times  looked  in  1981  when  it  was  owned 
by  the  Washington  Post  Company. 

said.  “We  are  a  better  regional  news¬ 
paper.  They  are  very  heavy  into  crime 
news — murders,  rapes.  We  cover  these 
things,  but  don’t  overemphasize  them. 
We  do  enterprise  reporting.  They 
don’t.  They  are  a  New  York  Post-type 
tabloid.  We  are  not.  They  are  pre¬ 
dominantly  street  sales,  we  are  pre¬ 
dominantly  home  delivery.  They  are 
sensational.” 

“You  will  not  hear  me  criticize  the 
Trentonian.  For  the  market  they  are 
seeking  to  serve,  they  do  a  good  job. 
Both  newspapers  are  achieving  what 
they  are  trying  to  do.” 

Hoffman  disagreed  that  his  news¬ 
paper  is  crime  news  oriented,  but  said 
as  a  morning  tabloid,  there  was  a 
tendency  to  emphasize  shorter,  pun¬ 
chier  news  stories  rather  than  lengthy, 
investigative  pieces. 

Hoffman  also  denied  that  the  Trento¬ 
nian’s  strength  was  city  street  sales. 

“All  of  our  circulation  growth  in  the 
last  10  years  has  been  in  the  suburbs,” 
he  said.  “We  are  67%  home  delivered 
and  we  don’t  only  appeal  to  low  income 
readers.  If  we  weren’t  putting  out  a 
package  that  was  appealing  to  sub¬ 
urban  readers,  we  would  be  in  dire 
straights. 

“We  get  full  price  for  all  our  circula¬ 
tion,”  Hoffman  said.  “They  give  their 
newspapers  away.  And  our  weekly  rate 
is  100  more  than  theirs.  They  have  a 
hell  of  a  lot  of  reduced  price  offers.” 

Hoffman  also  points  out  that  “15 
months  ago  we  were  the  only  morning 
newspaper  in  the  market — now  there 
are  four  and  we  have  maintained  and 
even  increased  our  circulation.” 

(Continued  on  page  34) 
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PARADE  SIGNS  SARASOTA— Parade 
publisher  Warren  J.  Reynolds,  left,  was  on 
hand  for  the  official  contract  signing  by 
Elven  Grubbs,  publisher  of  the  Sarasota 
Herald-Tribune,  which  begins  distributing 
Parade  on  Sunday,  March  6. 

Sales  completed 
by  Des  Moines  R&T 

Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
Company  has  completed  the  sale  of  two 
of  its  affiliates. 

On  February  10,  the  company  com¬ 
pleted  the  sale  of  radio  stations  KLAK 
and  KPPL-fm  in  Lakewood,  Colo,  to 
Malrite  Communications,  Inc.  On 
February  16,  the  company  completed 
the  sale  of  the  Waukesha  (Wise.)  Free¬ 
man  to  Thomson  Newspapers. 

The  Denver-area  radio  stations  were 
sold  for  $6  million  cash  plus  $2  million 
to  be  paid  over  the  next  several  years. 

The  price  of  the  Freeman  transaction 
was  not  disclosed,  but  David  Kruide- 
nier,  chairman  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  Company,  said 
the  Freeman  sale,  like  the  radio  station 
sale,  resulted  in  a  capital  gain  in  excess 
of  $2  million. 

The  company  has  used  $8.1  million 
of  the  proceeds  to  repay  short-term 
debt.  The  remainder  of  the  proceeds 
will  be  used  for  general  corporate  pur¬ 
poses,  Kruidenier  said. 

Loren  Ghiglione  buys 
Massachusetts  station 

Loren  F.  Ghiglione,  publisher  of  the 
Southhridf>e  {Mdsfi.)  News,  has  applied 
to  the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  for  transfer  of  the  license  for 
WMRC-am  at  Milford,  Mass,  to  him 
from  the  Estate  of  Lawrence  Shane. 
According  to  the  application,  he  has 
agreed  to  pay  $290,()00  for  the  station 
which  was  priced  at  $315,(K)0  a  few 
months  ago  in  a  deal  that  was  not  con¬ 
summated  with  another  buyer. 


Trenton 
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In  addition  to  the  Trenton  Times  con¬ 
verting  to  morning,  the  Burlington 
County  (N.J.)  Times  and  the  Bucks 
County  (Pa.)  Courier  also  converted  to 
morning,  he  said. 

Hoffman  said  one  problem  the 
Trentonian  has  had  with  getting  some 
chain  retail  advertisers  to  run  large 
space  schedules  is  their  reluctance  to 
make  two  sets  of  ad  mechanicals — one 
for  broadsheet  newspapers  and  one  for 
tabloids. 

“Bamberger’s,  for  example,  frowns 
on  having  its  ads  shot  down  to  fit  in 
tabloids,”  he  said. 

Trentonian  editor  Sloboda  sees  Sing¬ 
leton’s  move  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the 
veterans  on  the  Times  and  hire  younger 
reporters  as  a  move  that  will  eventually 
catch  up  with  the  Times. 

“They  are  bringing  in  young  report¬ 
ers  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  area,” 
he  said.  “They’ve  let  most  of  those 
with  local  ties  go.  All  our  people  are 
local  products.  They  know  the  area.” 

Singleton  counters  by  stating, 
“Younger  reporters  are  sometimes 
more  aggressive.  More  eager  to  do  the 
job.  We  still  have  some  veteran  report¬ 
ers  on  the  paper.” 

Times’  editor  Cunningham  said  a 
younger  reporter  may  be  a  dis¬ 
advantage  for  only  a  few  months  until 
they  get  to  know  their  way  around.  “A 
good  reporter  can  go  into  any  area  and 
do  a  good  job,”  she  said. 

“If  all  things  were  equal  between  two 
persons,  I  would  choose  the  one  from 
the  area,  but  always  doing  that  sort  of 
limits  you  in  potential,”  she  said. 

Singleton  said  that  some  of  the  youn¬ 
ger  reporters  hired  were  graduates  of 
prestigious  schools  such  as  Columbia 
and  Harvard.  And  Cunningham  said 
only  three  people  hired  last  year  were 
entry  level.  The  rest,  she  said,  had  from 
one  to  four  years  experience. 

Both  Hoffman  and  Sloboda  take 
pride  in  being  from  the  area  and  having 
worked  their  way  up  the  ladder  at  the 
Trentonian.  Hoffman  has  been  with  the 
Trentonian  for  nearly  36  years,  starting 
at  the  newspaper  around  the  same  time 
as  owner  Ralph  Ingersoll  was  born. 
Hoffman  started  as  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  spent  20  years  as  circula¬ 
tion  manager  and  three  years  as  general 
manager,  before  spending  the  last  10  as 
general  manager  and  publisher. 

Hoffman  said  that  while  Ingersoll, 
whose  family  acquired  the  Trentonian 
20  years  ago,  is  based  in  Connecticut, 
that  he  has  very  little  to  do  with  the 
day-to-day  operation  of  the  newspaper. 
Sloboda  sees  Singleton  as  an  “out¬ 


sider”  who  has  chosen  not  to  get  very 
active  in  local  activities.  “He’s  not  in  it 
(in  Trenton)  for  the  long  term.  He  has 
no  community  involvement.  This  is  not 
New  York  City.  You  have  to  live  in  the 
community.  Know  the  community  and 
become  involved.  To  me  this  is  a  small 
town  newspaper.  And  the  people  who 
work  on  the  newspaper  should  be  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  area.” 

Sloboda  said  he  saw  the  Washington 
Post  Company  come  in  and  boast  about 
how  it  would  take  two  years  to  put  the 
Trentonian  out  of  business.  “I  pay  no 
attention  to  that.  I  have  a  newspaper  to 
put  out.” 

One  point  of  bantering  between  the 
two  newspapers  has  developed  over 
the  Trentonian’s  Sunday  Neighbors 
section.  The  section,  which  has  run  up 
to  44  pages,  contains  community  news 
and  photos  that  are  sent  in  by  readers. 

According  to  Hoffman,  it  enables  the 
newspaper  to  run  news  about  readers 
and  their  activities  that  there  is  no 
space  for  during  the  week.  Included  in 
the  section  is  a  page  of  pictures  of  read¬ 
ers’  pets. 

Hoffman  said  the  section  has  been  an 
effective  tool  in  boosting  circulation. 
Singleton  flatly  says,  “We  will  run  no 
pet  pictures  in  the  Trenton  Times.” 

Still,  Sloboda  said  that  when  the 
Trentonian  introduced  the  Neighbors 
section  a  few  years  ago,  Singleton  vi¬ 
sited  him  to  check  out  the  philosophy 
behind  the  section. 

Singleton  said  he  did  visit  the  Trento¬ 
nian  to  inquire  about  Neighbors,  but  he 
said  that  was  before  Allbritton  decided 
to  acquire  the  Trenton  Times.  “We 
were  not  spying,”  he  said.  “And  we 
decided  not  to  use  the  idea  (at  his  two 
North  Jersey  newspapers.) 

Instead  of  a  weekly  Neighbors  sec¬ 
tion,  the  Times  runs  a  daily  community 
news  page.  The  content  is  similar,  but 
Singleton  insists,  “No  pet  pictures.” 


Multimedia  will  add 
to  cable  in  Oklahoma 

In  a  transaction  with  an  estimated 
value  of  $27-30  million.  Multimedia 
Corporation  has  agreed  to  swap  three 
cable  systems  in  North  Carolina  for 
four  Oklahoma  systems  owned  by 
American  Television  &  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.  of  Denver.  Multimedia  will 
also  pay  $22.5  million  to  ATC.  The 
Oklahoma  systems  now  serve  30,000 
subscribers  and  Multimedia  already 
owns  systems  with  46,000  subscribers 
in  the  Oklahoma  City  area.  The  North 
Carolina  systems  are  owned  by  Tar 
River  Communications  Inc.,  in  which 
Multimedia  has  a  60%  interest,  accord¬ 
ing  to  information  filed  with  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 
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UPl 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


FAX  figures.  UPI  also  serves  USA 
Today. 

All  the  contracts  with  the  Newhouse 
Newspapers  are  for  a  minimum  of  five 
years. 

Starr  said  the  Newhouse  dailies  in 
Muskegon,  Bay  City  and  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  dropped  AP  in  order  to  add 
UPI.  He  said  two  other  Newhouse 
dailies,  in  Saginaw  and  Flint,  Michigan, 
had  dropped  AP  a  year  ago  to  subscribe 
only  to  UPI. 

Meanwhile,  two  other  Newhouse 
newspapers,  in  Grand  Rapids  and 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  which  had  car¬ 
ried  two  wire  services,  dropped  UPI 
and  kept  AP,  he  said. 

*  ♦  * 

The  UPI  Newspaper  Advisory  Board  is 
scheduled  to  meet  within  the  “next 
month  or  two,”  according  to  U Pi’s  Bill 
Adler.  At  that  meeting  a  successor  will 
be  selected  to  replace  Lee  Guittar  as 
advisory  board  chairman.  Guittar,  who 
is  president  and  publisher  of  the  Denver 
Post,  resigned  from  the  board. 

UPl’s  Broadcast  Advisory  Board  re¬ 
cently  met  in  Miami  and  Ken  Bagwell 
of  Storer  Broadcasting  was  reelected 
chairman. 

Guild  members 
reject  dues  hike 

The  membership  of  The  Newspaper 
Guild,  by  a  542  vote  margin,  rejected 
the  proposal  made  by  the  1982  Guild 
Convention  that  the  union’s  constitu¬ 
tional  Minimum  Dues  Schedule  be  in¬ 
creased  in  two  steps  to  the  equivalent 
of  6%  of  one  week’s  regular  pay  per 
month. 

The  vote  was  6,032  against  the  dues 
hike  and  5,490  in  favor.  Nearly  40%  of 
the  Guild’s  30,216  members  eligible  to 
vote  participated. 

The  defeat  means  the  Guild’s  Con¬ 
stitution  remains  the  same  in  regard  to 
dues.  Under  the  current  Constitution, 
dues  are  5%  of  one  week’s  regular  pay 
per  month,  plus  $1.50. 

Under  the  existing  Constitution,  in¬ 
dividual  Guild  locals  have  the  option  to 
charge  dues  higher  than  the  Minimum 
Dues  Schedule.  About  half  of  the 
Guild’s  locals  do  charge  higher  rates. 

According  to  the  Guild,  majorities  of 
voting  members  in  35  locals  voted 
against  the  dues  increase,  and  majori¬ 
ties  in  28  locals  voted  in  favor  of  the 
increase. 

The  Guild’s  largest  local.  New  York, 
which  has  a  dues  schedule  lower  than 
the  proposed  6%,  voted  against  the 
dues  hike  by  a  majority  of  more  than 
1,000. 
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DONATES — James  M.  Shuart,  left,  president  of  Hofstra  University,  talks  with 
Joseph  L.  Dionne,  president  of  McGraw-Hill,  Inc.,  the  book  publishing  firm,  and 
Newsdoy  publisher  David  Loventhol  before  a  ceremony  (February  14)  to  mark  the 
attainment  of  more  than  one  million  books  in  the  Hofstra  library.  The  day-long 
celebration,  designated  "Hofstra  Libraries  Day"  by  Nassau  County,  was  marked  by 
speeches,  lectures  by  some  authors  and  professors  and  a  Books  Ball.  Loventhol 
presented  the  university  with  a  complete  collection  on  microfilm  of  Newsdoy  from  its 
founding  in  1940  to  the  present.  In  a  speech  to  university  officials  and  administrators, 
Loventhol  said  Newsdoy  was  presenting  13,713  issues  of  the  paper  on  microfilm  and 
called  the  ceremony  "o  celebration  of  the  printed  word." 
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With  the  ombudsmen 

Use  of  anonymous  sources 


By  Richard  P.  Cunningham 

Two  newspaper  ombudsmen  and  the 
National  News  Council  commented  on 
the  use  of  unidentified  sources  in  recent 
weeks. 

Sacramento  {CaM.)Bee  ombudsman 
Art  Nauman  said  in  a  column  that  some 
editors  thought  the  use  of  unidentified 
sources  was  on  the  increase  at  the  Bee. 
Nauman  got  some  argument  on  that 
point  from  other  Bee  editors,  but  he 
and  his  colleagues  did  agree  that  “edi¬ 
tors  seem  to  be  monitoring  the  practice 
much  more  closely  than  ever.” 

Leo  Rennert,  chief  of  the  Bee’s 
Washington  bureau  for  16  years,  told 
Nauman  two  things: 

“First,  it  is  increasingly  easy  to  get 
access  to  governmental  people  and  to 
have  them  talk  on  the  record.  I  think 
that  stems  back  to  the  Vietnam  era,  to  a 
more  open  attitude  that  developed 
then,  especially  among  the  younger 
people  in  government. 

“But  concurrently,  there’s  been  an 
increasing  tendency  of  the  press  to  dig 
underneath  things.  Perhaps  the  press 
has  been  too  enamored  of  this  'Making 
of  the  President’  or  ‘Watergate’  syn¬ 
drome,  but  as  a  result  the  press  has 
been  forced  to  content  itself  with  more 
and  more  use  of  anonymous  material.” 

Ed  Salzman,  chief  of  the  Bee’s  state 
capitol  bureau,  said  state  government 
officials  did  not  show  the  increased  wil¬ 
lingness  to  be  quoted  that  Lennert 
noted  in  Washington.  However,  he 
said,  “There  has  been  a  change  among 
reporters,  who,  perhaps  unfortunately, 
have  taken  on  the  trappings  of  so-called 
investigative  reporters  in  the  wake  of 
Watergate.  I’ve  heard  reporters  many 
times  proposing  anonymity  to  sources 
to  get  them  to  open  up. 

“I  don’t  know  if  that’s  good  or  bad. 
It’s  good  if  it  means  more  vital  informa¬ 
tion  gets  to  the  readers.  But  it’s  bad  if 
we’re  getting  material  off  the  record 
that  we  could  have  gotten  on  the  re¬ 
cord.” 

Salzman  was  candid  with  Nauman 
about  who  are  those  “insiders,  observers 
and  leaders”  who  appear  in  Bee 
stories.  Salzman  said  “insiders”  is  a 
device  used  frequently  “to  give  readers 
information  that  is  almost  a  truism 
around  the  Capitol,  something  every¬ 
body,  including  reporters,  knows  to  be 


(Richard  Cunningham  is  an  associate 
director  of  the  National  News  Council 
and  editor  of  the  Council’s  monthly 
newsletter  “Excerpts,”  which  is  based 
on  the  columns  of  American  news 
ombudsmen.) 


fact  but  the  writer  doesn’t  want  to  use 
on  his  or  her  own  authority,  but  wants 
some  kind  of  attribution. 

“Sometimes  the  so-called  ‘observer’ 
is  the  reporter  himself,  and  it  may  or 
may  not  be  based  on  extensive  inter¬ 
viewing.  It’s  a  way  he  can  get  a  point 
across  that  may  in  fact  be  a  consensus 
of  people  familiar  with  the  subject 
matter.” 

“Leaders,”  said  Salzman,  are 
elected  officers  of  the  legislature  and 
committee  chairmen. 

Nauman  commented:  “In  the  old 
days  ...  the  Bee  printed  very  little 
that  wasn’t  directly  attributed,  and  as  a 
result.  Bee  readers  never  got  a  full  and 
accurate  portrayal  of  what  was  going 
on  locally.” 

Nauman  allowed  that  the  pendulum 
may  have  swung  too  far  the  other  way, 
but  that  the  Bee’s  use  of  anonymous 
sources  seemed  to  him  to  be  “judicious 
and  sensible.” 

William  Wood,  public  editor  of  the 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot  and  the 
Ledger-Star,  was  less  charitable  about 
his  newspapers’  use  of  anonymous 
sources,  at  least  in  political  stories. 
Wood  took  a  look  at  the  newspapers’ 
performance  after  10  months  under  a 
policy  designed  to  restrict  the  use  of 
anonymous  sources.  The  restriction 
had  been  effective  in  all  areas  of  report¬ 
ing — except  politics.  Of  one  story 
Wood  wrote: 

“This  story  .  .  .  did  not  have  a  sing¬ 
le  quote  that  was  attributed  to  a  named 
source.  But  it  contained  25 — that’s 
right,  25 — comments  made  by  anony¬ 
mous  sources.  It  violated  every  rule  on 
sources  that  these  papers  have.  And,  in 
the  process,  it  violated  the  basic  rule  of 
all  journalism:  Inform  the  readers; 
don’t  confuse  them. 

“It  was  gibberish.  Comments  were 
attributed  to:  ‘White  House  strateg¬ 
ists,’  ‘administration  strategists,’ 
Reagan  aids,’  ‘top  aides,’  ‘senior 
aides,’  ‘officials,’  ‘White  House  offi¬ 
cials,’  ‘senior  aides,’  ad  nauseum. 

“Who  arc  these  people?  Was  the  re¬ 
porter  quoting  James  Baker,  moder¬ 
ate,  or  Edwin  Meese,  a  conservative? 
Was  he  quoting  a  shrewd  political  oper¬ 
ator  like  Lyn  Nofziger,  or  an  idealogue 
like  David  Stockman?  They  are  all 
‘aides',  but  which  is  which?" 

In  the  vast  majority  of  political  stor¬ 
ies,  Wood  wrote,  “The  granting  of 
anonymity  only  makes  the  uncertainty 
of  politics  even  more  uncertain.  The 
reader  gropes,  in  vain,  in  the  dark.” 

The  News  (Council’s  contribution  to 
the  discussion  of  sources  was  a  staff 
report  to  the  Council  entitled  “Who 


Said  That?”  published  last  month. 

The  report  grew  out  of  a  complaint  to 
the  News  Council  from  M.  Stanton 
Evans,  a  director  of  the  National  Jour¬ 
nalism  Center  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Evans  asked  the  Council  to  comment 
on  the  fact  that  the  Washington  Post 
and  the  Wall  Street  Journal  did  not 
mention  Philip  Agee,  a  long-time  foe  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  as  a 
source  for  their  articles  critical  of  a 
State  Department  white  paper  called 
“Communist  Interference  in  El  Salva¬ 
dor.”  The  newspapers  denied  any  link 
between  Agee’s  earlier  criticism  of  the 
white  paper  and  their  reports. 

The  News  Council  asked  its  staff  to 
report  on  what  obligation  a  news  orga¬ 
nization  might  have  to  tell  readers  the 
origins  or  sources  of  a  story  where 
those  sources  were  not  confidential. 
The  investigation  showed  that  there 
was  no  useful  consensus  on  that  ques¬ 
tion.  However,  it  also  showed  that  the 
continuing  concern  over  sources  indi¬ 
cates  “that  the  press  has  a  credibility 
problem  which  it  is  still  doing  too  little 
to  correct  internally  and  even  less  to 
explain  adequately  to  the  community.” 

The  survey  found  that: 

An  increasing  proportion  of  news  ex¬ 
ecutives  are  seriously  concerned  about 
abuse  of  the  use  of  unidentified 
sources. 

A  significant  number  have  developed 
new  standards  for  dealing  with  uniden¬ 
tified  sources. 

Many,  though  still  a  minority,  are  in¬ 
sisting  that  the  ranking  editor  must 
know — with  rare  exceptions — the 
identity  of  the  source. 

A  growing  trend  is  to  insist  that  some 
indication  be  given  of  the  qualifications 
of  the  source,  i.e.  instead  of  “an  offi¬ 
cial,”  it  becomes  “a  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  official  who  has  not  budged  in  his 
commitment  to  strict  monetarist  poli¬ 
cies.” 

The  report  concludes:  “Credibility 
remains  the  bedrock  on  which  journal¬ 
ism  must  be  built.  Information  supplied 
to  the  public  must  be  believable  as  well 
as  useful.  That  is  the  test  the  press  is 
failing.  This  survey  has  indicated  how 
much  damage  the  press  is  doing  to  itself 
by  its  still  inadequate  recognition  of  the 
disbelief  fostered  among  newspaper 
readers  and  television  viewers  by  the 
obscurity  that  too  often  attends  the  ori¬ 
gins  and  sources  of  news.” 

Moving  to  Reston 

Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers 
and  Finance  Officers  will  move  its 
headquarters  to  the  Newspaper  Center 
in  Reston,  Va.  by  January  1,  1984. 
Robert  J.  Kasabian,  director  of  public 
relations,  who  is  presently  based  in 
Rowley,  Mass.,  will  head  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  staff,  and  manage  the  affairs  of 
the  1,100  member  group. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


1  FEATURES  AVAILABLE  | 

1 

AUTOMOTIVE  j 

MONEY 

AUTO  COLUMN.  Weekly.  $10.00  a  month.  E.  ' 
J.,  37825  Santa  Barbara,  Mt.  Clemens  Ml 
48043. 

"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY"-A  proven  weekly 
column  to  meet  your  need  for  money  saving 
consumer  news.  Samples.  MikeLeFan,  1802  S 
13th,  Temple  TX  76501. 

BUSINESS 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

SMALL  BUSINESS  COLUMN— Popular  and 
practical  feature  for  your  business  or  money 
pages.  Provides  expert  advice  for  the  self- 
employed.  Featured  in  Newsday,  St  Petersburg 
Times,  Tulsa  Tribune,  Houston  Chronicle  and 
100  fine  newspapers.  Free  samples.  Mark  ! 
Stevens,  PO  Box  487,  Chappaqua  NY  10514.  ! 

MOVIE  REVIEWS,  Interviews  with  photos  of 
celebrities  and  national  political  figures.  Inter¬ 
national  Photo  News,  Box  2405,  West  Palm 
Beach  FL  33402;  (305)  793-3424. 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated).  Great  for 
weekend  section  or  entertainment  pages. 
Camera  ready.  Star  photos.  Our  9th  year.  Cine- 
man  Syndicate.  7  Charles  Court,  Middletown 
NY  10940;  (914)  692-4572. 

CARTOONS 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  comment.  Church 
directory  illustrations,  horoscope,  movie  re¬ 
views,  crossword  puzzles,  humorous  cartoons, 
other  quality  features  for  the  weekly  editor 
(offset).  Mark  Morgan,  Inc,  PO  Box  995,  New- 
nan  GA  30264;  (404)  253-5355. 

PUZZLES 

BEST  PUZZLES  and  word  games  tor  less.  LA 
Features,  2396  Coolidge  Way,  Rancho  Cordova 
CA  95670. 

COMPUTERS 

REAL  ESTATE 

COMPUTERS  4  YOU — a  weekly  column  for  the 
wneral  reader.  Completely  camera-ready.  Info, 
free  samples:  208  Lincoln  Avenue,  Rockville 
MD  20850. 

HOUSE  CALLS-Miami  Herald,  Dallas  News,  60 
other  papers.  Several  national  awards:  one  said 
"concise,  entertaining,  wealth  of  real  estate 
knowledge,  solid  writing  skills."  7th  year.  Box 
447,  Rochester  NY  14618,  (716)  271-6230. 

GENERAL 

SPORTS 

OVER  100  comics,  panels,  puzzles,  kid  fea¬ 
tures,  short  stories  and  various  features  to 
choose  from.  For  selected  information  write 
Dickson-Bennett,  1324  N  3rd,  St  Joseph  MO 
64501.  (816)  279-9315. 

20  MILLION  affluent  amateur  golfers  have 
been  badly  neglected  and  are  anxious  to  read 
and  learn  more  about  their  favorite  sport.  Buck 
Patterson's  successful  weekly  column, 
directed  to  amateur  golfers,  will  bring  these 
readers  to  your  sports  page.  Free  information  4 
sample  columns:  G.Z.  PATTEN,  PO  Box  95, 
Signal  MT.  TN  37377. 

PUZZLES,  cartoons,  columns;  features  galore. 
Big  catalog  $3,  credited  to  order.  Dickson, 
1/700  Western  69e,  Gardena  CA  90248. 

HEALTH 

SPORTSMEDICINE 

"Senior  Clinic."  Weekly  Column.  Specialist 
treats  Elderly.  Samples.  HFM  Enterprises. 
(Falstaff),  1114  Ave.  of  the  Americas,  New 
York  NY  10036,  (212)  354-4445. 

SPORTS  HEALTH-Now  the  largest  column  on 
sportsmedicine  in  US  by  Boston  Red  Sox  physi¬ 
cian  William  Southmayd  and  Marshall  Hoff¬ 
man.  First  four  installments  FREE.  8019 
Lewinsville  Rd,  McLean  VA  22102;  (703) 

HUMOR 

WINE 

SATIRE.  Proven  in  over  50  newspapers. 
Robert  Skoglund,  St.  George  ME  04857; 
(207)  372-8052. 

"WINE  ON  THE  TABLE,"  weekly,  425  words, 
now  in  15th  year.  William  Clifford,  Box  301, 
Morris  CT  06763;  (203)  567-5336. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate  plan¬ 
ning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depreciation,  in¬ 
surance,  corporate  and  personal  worth.  Sensi¬ 
ble  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Robert 
N.  Bolitho,  PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207. 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts  profes¬ 
sional.  confidential  negotiations  for  sale  and 
purchase  of  highest  quality  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  da^ime;  (813)  446-0871 
nights;  or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach  FL 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

VALUATIONS  PERFORMED  for  estate,  tax, 
merger,  sale  and  other  purposes.  Hempstead  4 

Co,  21  E  Euclid  Av,  Haddonfield  NJ  08033; 
(609)  795-6026. 

Brokers  You  Can  Trust 

Nationwide  Service 

WAYNE  CHANCEY 
CONSULTANTS/INVESTORS 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

ALAN  G  LEWIS,  MEDIA  BROKER 

On  file  over  100  active  qualified  buyers  for 
daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper  publications. 

PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 

Wayne  Chancey  (205)  693-2619 

Jim  Hall  (205)  566-7198 

Ridge  Rd.  Hardwick  MA  01037;  (413)  477- 
6009. 

BROKERS  and  CONSULTANTS 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 

WEEKLY  AND  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

W  B  GRIMES  4  CO,  INC 

1511  K  St,  NW 

Washington  DC  20005 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

Appraisals,  Mergers,  Sales. 

No  Charge  for  Consultation. 

WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 

James  W.R.  White 

Box  109,  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 

Confidential  Negotiations  and  Appraisals 
MEDIA  ACQUISITIONS  AND  MERGERS 

A  Division  of 

Graphic  Management  Associates,  Inc 

11  Main  St,  Southboro  MA  01772 
(617)  481-8562 

JIMMY  CROWE 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Specializing  in  the  best  Southern  markets.  11/ 
Wickersham  Dr,  Savannah  GA  31411;  (912 
598-0931,  day  or  night. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

ED  0  MEYER,  Licensed  Broker-Appraisals-  1 
Consultation-Sales.  Suite  101-E,  300  W 
Franklin  St.  Richmond  VA  23220.  (804)  643-  ' 
7816  or  266-1522.  1 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants  1 

Over  540  Newspaper  Sales  1 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL  1 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO  ' 

PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS  I 

66207.  Office:  (913)  381-8280 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 

PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)626-6440 

Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates  i 

Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 

Box  4487,  Vancouver  WA  98662  1 

SYD  S  GOULD  ASSOCIATES.  INC.  I 

Brings  together  anxious  sellers  | 

and  eager  buyers!  j 

SALES,  SERVICE.  MANAGEMENT 

Rte  1,  Box  146,  Theodore  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 

CONTROLLED  CIRCULATION  weekly  news¬ 
paper  home  delivered  to  three  Mid-New  Jersey 
Counties.  Million-dollar  gross.  Terms  can  be 
arranged  to  suit  qualified  buyer.  Edwin  0 
Meyer,  Suite  lOl-E,  300  W  Franklin.  Rich- 
mind  VA  23220. 

KANSAS — North,  central  pair  of  weeklies  will 
gross  $80,000  in  '83  with  more  rapid  growth  to 
follow.  Small  town,  big  opportunity  Easy 
terms.  Contact  Bill  Sheldon,  Broker,  624  E. 
Douglas,  Wichita  KS  67202.  (316)  263- 
1286. 

MID-SOUTH  WEEKLY— over  75  years  young, 
county  seat.  5000  circulation,  profitable,  own 
building,  production  equipment,  no  press. 
Gross  3  year  average  $170,000.  Real  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  good  work  and  living  community,  best 
offer-cash  or  terms  and  non-compete.  Box 
5373.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MID-ATLANTIC,  METROPOLITAN  area  weekly 
with  $400,000  annual  volume.  Price  of 
$225,000  includes  Compugraphic  equip¬ 
ment.  W.  B.  Grimes 4 Co.,  Inc,,  1511  K  Street. 
N.W..  Washington  DC  20005. 

TO  PURCHASE  OR  SELL 

A  Midwest  newspaper  property  ' 

efficiently  and  professionally  through  j 

newspaper  people,  contact  us  day  or  night. 

ROY  HOLDING  4  ASSOCIATES  ' 

PO  Box  212,  Galva  IL  61434,  (309)  932- 
2270  j 

Roy  Holding  Dave  Kramer 

(309)  879-2412  (217)  784-4736 

— Appraisals  done  quickly,  reasonably— 

NORTHWEST  MONTANA  WEEKLY  in  beautiful 
growing  community,  $140,000  gross,  first 
class  operation.  $180,000  on  terms  or 
$1^,()(j0  cash. 

John  N.  Jepson,  Broker 
(406)  266-4223 

PO  Box  B  Townsend  MT  59644 

RARE  OPPORTUNITY.  Weekly  advertising 
publication.  Two  hours  north  of  St.  Louis. 
Tremendous  growth  potential.  Established  5 
years.  Gross  240,000  plus.  (217)  223- 
0205. 

TEXAS  PUBLICATIONS  from  $1,150,000  to 
$40,000.  Bill  Berger,  Associated  Texas  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  (512)  476-3950,  1801  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Austin  TX  78703. 

SMALL  WEEKLY  in  fine  town. 

Modest  money  maker.  Sell  all  or  part. 

Box  60,  Bantam  CT  06750. 

100  YEAR  OLD  weekly,  rural  growth  area,  easy 
drive  to  major  cities,  about  $100K  gross,  $30K 
down  will  handle.  Building  available,  rent  or 
buv  at  $65K.  For  someone  semi-retired,  with  a 
wife,  we  also  have  a  small  shopper  which  is 
netting  about  $20K  this  year.  Competitive 
field,  but  $12K  will  buy  it,  owner  carries  $28K 
balance.  Bill  Berger,  Associated  Texas  News¬ 
papers.  Inc.,  (512)  476-3950,  1801  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Austin  TX  78703. 

SUCCESSFUL  suburban  weeky.  Zone  5,  Prime 
market,  no  debts,  grossing  $125K.  Box  5404, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 

THREE  WEEKLIES  in  Zone  3;  "grass  roots" 
communities.  Over  150  years  of  publication; 
grossing  over  $800,000.  Box  3957,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 

2  WEEKLIES  in  Zone  3.  Gross  revenues 
$425,000.  Attractive  terms,  including  low 
down  and  long-term  financing.  Complete 
equipment  including  press.  New  store  open¬ 
ings  planned.  Group  owner  consolidating  op¬ 
erations.  Call  (415)  344-4212. 

NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 

EXPERIENCED  in  Newspaper  Construction 

1  Serve  as  Owner's  Rep/Project  Manager.  Assist 

1  in  Planning,  Budgets.  Schedule.  Selection  of 
j  Architects,  Contractors.  Write  or  Call  Joe  Rolli- 
1  son.  HMR  Associates,  PO  Box  22026,  San 
Diego  CA  92122,  (619)  459-0122. 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
USA.  (Jood  leverage;  with  or  without  owner  fi¬ 
nance.  Contact;  DAVID  W.  BARTLETT,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Post  Office  Box  260,  Old  Forge,  NY 
13420.  Or  call:  (315)  369-3747. 

1  NEWSPAPER  CRITIQUES  by  experienced, 

;  award-winning  editor.  Unbiased,  confidential 
evaluation  of  news  and  advertising  pages,  de¬ 
sign.  Box  5399,  Editor  &  Publiser. 

WANTED:  Established  weekly  in  Zones  3,4,  or 
6.  Experienced  newsman  has  about  $75,000 
for  down  payment.  Write  Box  5411,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 

WEEKLIES  and  community  newspapers  a  spe¬ 
cialty.  Start-up  operations  a  favorite.  Former 
publisher  and  editor.  Call  or  write:  MICHAEL 
STEARNS,  100-20E  Elgar  PI,  Bronx  NY 
10475;  (212)  671-9187. 

PERSONALS 

WE  ARE  operational  auditors,  management 
analysts,  defining  problems, 
opportunities.  .  .  offering  you  solutions  and 
programs. 

Write  or  call  ROBERT  J.  ROSSI 
t  Management  Consultants  for  Newspapers 
227B  RR  1  Brookneal  VA  (804)  376-3021. 

FIRST  AMENDMENT  T-SHIRTS  (white  on  ma¬ 
roon)  in  sizes  S,  M,  L,  XL,  100%  cotton.  $7.70 
each  including  postage,  or  write  for  free  cata¬ 
logue  of  designs  from  Bach  to  Biohazard,  from 
Mathematics  to  Miranda.  Outer  Products. 
Dept.  A.  Box  88,  Lafayette  Hill  PA  19444. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

PUBLICATIONS  AVAILABLE 

BE  YOUR  OWN  BOSS:  smalt,  established 

I  weekly  in  Oregon's  Willamette  Valley.  Ideal  for 

1  couple.  $55,000,  terms.  Box  5431,  Editor  4 
;  Publisher. 

IXIN'T  GET  STUNG.  Buy  "How  to  Purchase  a 
Newspaper  and  Succeed"  at  special  prepub¬ 
lication  price  of  $20.  Inside  details,  appraisal 
methods,  tax  tips,  sample  contracts  by  editor- 
publisher-broker  Jay  Brodell,  an  expert.  Only 

1  text  like  it.  Mountain  West  Publishing  Co..  Box 

1  1841,  Grand  Junction  CO  81502. 

1  PUBUCATIONS  WANTED 

QUALIFIED  BUYER  interested  in  acquiring 
national  magazine  with  circulation  over 
lOO.OfX).  Send  information  to  Box  5263,  Edi¬ 
tor  4  Publisher.  Confidential. 

CALIFORNIA  RURAL  WEEKLY,  profitable. 
Under  lx  gross  at  $68,0(X)  cash.  Box  5144, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 

11,000  CIRCULATION  3-times-a-week  news¬ 
paper  in  sunbelt  area  with  associated  shopper 
and  highly  profitable  printing  plant.  $5.5  mil¬ 
lion.  Wayne  Chancey  Consultants/Investors, 
Box  86.  Headland  AL  36345  (205)  696- 
2619. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
REAL  ESTATE 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 
CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 

Name _ 

Company _ 

Address _ 

City _ 

Phone _ 

Classification 
Copy _ 


Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  responses  daily. 

Run  ad - Weeks _ Till  Forbidden, 

Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear. 
Mail  to:  Editor  &  Publisher,  575  Lexington  Av,  New  York,  NY  10022. 


BEST  OF  BOTH  WORLDS.  ,  .  Office  in  town? 
Why  not  make  peaceful  Croton-on-Hudson  your 
home?  Minutes  away-5  to  station  48  Grand 
Central.  Selling  NOW  in  Lake/Woodland  set¬ 
ting.  Superior  Studio,  1  &  2  Bedroom  Co-ops. 
Maintenance  approximately  68%  Tax  deducti¬ 
ble.  $20,085-$50,570,  Banks/Food/Swim- 
ming/Tennis/Play  Area  on  site.  Excellent 
Schools.  Boat  &  Fish  locally.  See!  Spring’s 
coming.  Call  (914)  271-5880. 

ATTENTION  CIRCUUTORS OR  PUBLISHERS 

Usinga  high  quality  sales  organization  makes  a 
real  difference— better  retention  at  a  lower 
cost.  Campbell  and  Associates  can  provide  your 
circulation  department  with  the  volume  of 
quality  new  customers  you  want  at  a  reasonable 
price.  For  more  information  call  or  write  Camp¬ 
bell  and  Associates,  3864  Center  Rd,  #10C, 
Brunswick  OH  44212;  (216)  225-7440. 

SHOPPING  GUIDES 

through  the  90's  and  beyond.  From  carrier  to 

WRITE  OR  CALL  THE  SHOPPER  DOCTOR 
for  a  check  up.  EstilCradick,  950Parkwood  Or, 
Dunedin  FL  33528;  (813)  733-1678. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS 

FOR  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 

in  advatice  carrier  and  mail 
programs  .  .  .Phone  and  crew 
solicitations  .  .  .  Voluntary  paid  and  other 
conversion  programs  .  .  .Promotions,  single 
copy  sales,  MBO  and  financial 
management  .  .  .Personnel  development 
and  specialized  training  .  .  .  and  much, 
much  more. 

Call  Kevin  S.  Pappert,  (313)  683-2963 

Circulation  Consultant  for  Newspapers 

INDUSTRY 

CIRCULATION  RESULTS 

Guaranteed  quality  orders  are  provided  by  Cir¬ 
culation  Climbers  through  our  own  phone  staff. 

We  pay  for  the  sales  staff,  telephonesand  fasci- 
lities.  You  only  pay  for  the  RESULTS!  Call  col¬ 
lect,  (617)  438-7922. 

9En  V  1 

MARKETING  & 

READERSHIP  RESEARCH 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

WE'RE  IMPROVING  AD  REVENUE 

PROFESSIONAL  TELEPHONE  subscription 
sales  seniices.  Pay  only  for  results!  Ken  Gage  & 
Associates,  (512)  224-6672. 

DICK  LEVIS  provides  the  finest  telephone  sales 
and  paid  in  advance  crew  orders  in  the  industry! 
Call  me  at  (201)  772-7002  for  action! 

THROUGH  MARKET  RESEARCH 

The  first  goal  of  a  market  research  company  is 
to  provide  its  clients  with  accurate  readership 
research.  OMNI-RESEARCH  believes  the  role 
of  a  newspaper  research  firm  doesn't  end  there. 

For  each  of  our  clients,  we  create  a  unique 

ED  SALZMAN  builds  circulation.  Specializing 
in  telephone  and  crew  sales;  analysis,  develop¬ 
ment  and  establishing  in-house  programs,  (lall 
(703)  955-2638. 

lineage  from  their  advertising  base. 

We  aim  to  become  part  of  your  management 
team.  From  our  presentations  to  top  manage¬ 
ment,  to  our  sales  seminars  with  your  sales 

FREE 

Circulation  Climbers  can  make  you  an  offer  you 
can't  refuse.  We  can  demonstrate  that  our  tele¬ 
marketing  department  is  the  best!  We  will  offer 
your  daily  or  weekly  newspaper  10  free  starts  to 
prove  the  quality  of  our  sales.  This  is  a  limited 
offer.  Don’twait!  Call  collect,  James  Scutellaro 
(617)  438-7922. 

useful  and  profitable  tool. 

We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  show  you  just 
how  profitable,  productive  and  affordable  re¬ 
search  can  be.  (jail  our  Director  of  Newspaper 
Research,  Jack  Brodbeck  collect,  at  (305) 
746-3335. 

OMNI-RESEARCH 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Effective  January  1,  1983 

LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  — $4.50  per  line.  1  week  — $3.00  per  line. 

2  weeks— $4.00  per  line,  per  issue  2  weeks— $2.50  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks— $3.40  per  line,  per  issue.  3  weeks — $2.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks — $2.80  per  line,  per  issue.  4  weeks — $2.00  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $3.00  per  insertion  for  box  service, 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations). 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  2  pm  (EST) 
for  Saturday's  issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted, 

Features  Available  and  Announcement  ads. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  change: 
your  classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1 
time-$70  per  column  inch;  2  or  more  times-$65  per  column  inch. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 


Contract  rates  available  on  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

EditM'  ft  PvblisiMr 

575  Lexington  Av,  NY,  NY  10022.  (212)  752-7050. 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 
NEWSPAPER  DESIGN 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
_ MAILROOM 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
MISCELLANEOUS 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PHOTOTYPESETTING 


GREAT  NEWSPAPERS 
BY  DESIGN 

R-E  Design  is  committed  to  making  and  keep¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  a  vital,  exciting  product  in 
today's  and  tomorrow’s  world.  Total  redesign, 
projects  and  workshops.  PO  Box  2468,  Salt 
Lake  City  UT  84110. _ 


Consider  the  dozens,  perhaps 
hundreds  of  square  feet  being 
lost  in  storage  of  unused  equip¬ 
ment.  Now  look  at  the  space 
occupied  by  each  single  piece  of 
equipment  on  this  page!  Space  is 
money — hundreds  of  dollars 
worth  of  your  space  can  be 
opened  up  for  as  little  as  $2.80  a  ; 
line  of  our  space!  We’ll  put  that  I 
equipment  back  into  production 
for  you  in  someone  else’s  plant — 
and  produce  a  profit  for  you  to 
boot! 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES... 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


CHEMCO  Newspager  1 1  cameras  complete  with 
darkroom  and  drill  system.  Both  units  less  than 
4  years  old.  Both  units  for  $36,500.  Contact 
Frank  (602)  267-9519. 


SQUeeze  Lenses,  new  and  trade  ins.  .  . 
Manufacturer/Specialists  since  1968 
New,  super  designs  surpass  all 
VARIABLE  OR  FIXED,  2  to  25% 

CK  Optical  (213)  372-0372 

Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach  CA  90278 


!  FOR  SALE.  MULLER-MARTINI  EM-10  insert- 
I  ing  machine.  (Overhauled  by  Muller-Martini  in 
1979.  Has  very  low  hours.  L'ke  new  condition. 
Price,  $35,000.  Box  5094,  Editor  &  Pub- 
I  lisher. 

j  FOR  SALE;  Cheshire  Labeling  Machines  to 
handle  North/South  labels  or  Computer  Print- 
I  outs.  Multi  Wide  Labels.  Savings  in  the 
1  thousands.  In  New  York  telephone  (516)  667- 
I  0200;  outside  New  York  (800)  645-5240. 

!  GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and  Mag- 
j  nacraft  labeling  machines  with  single  and  mul¬ 
tiwide  label  heads  and  quarter  folders.  Call 
1  Scott  or  Ed  Heisley;  (800)  527-1668  or  (214) 
357-0196. 


6 

KW  WIRE  TYERS 
Call  Bob  Terry 

Los  Angeles  Times  (2 1 3)  972-5 1 68 


KANSA  4  Station  Inserter  installed  in  your 
plant  $17,000.  Excellent  condition  and  avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Graphic  Management  ! 
Associates,  (617)  481-8562.  ! 


24-P  &  48-P  SHERIDAN  stuffers  for  sale.  Re-  j 
furbished  and  installed  in  your  plant.  Guaran-  i 
teed  production.  Other  services  offered:  Take¬ 
down,  moving,  erecting,  start-ups,  training  per¬ 
sonnel  on  set-upand  operating  procedure  on  all  j 
Sheridan  or  Harris  stuffing  equipment.  Jimmy 
R  Fox,  Mail  Room  Consultant,  Houston  TX  ' 
(713)  468-5827. 


USED  CHESHIRE  MACHINE 
MODEL  525/539 
Call  (216)  951-2792 


CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 
I  Also  new  Crabtree  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 
Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers 
I  Sta-Hi  251  stackers 
Cutler  Hammer,  stackers 
I  Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  104A’s 
Truck  loaders 
Sheridan  48P 

NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  256-4791 


VERTICAL  CAMERA-Compugraphic  C-1418 
with  P-15  Processor.  On  lease  used  18  months.  1 
Contract:  Tom  O’Gara,  Sunshine  Publications.  ! 
1326  S  Midvale  Blvd,  Madison  Wl  53711, 
(608)  271-3030. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


ADMASTER  I 

Breakthrough  in  powerful,  low-cost  computer 
software  for  advertising  scheduling,  billing, 
collections  and  sales  management.  Especially 
designed  for  weeklies.  Includes  features  usual¬ 
ly  found  on  $100,000  systems.  Electronic  run 
sheet,  automatic  ad  scheduling,  aging,  sales 
reports,  reminder  notices  to  slow-pays.  Runs  on 
most  computers,  including  Apple  and  CP/M 
machines.  Software  $3500.  (Complete  single  : 
and  multi-user  computer  systems.installation  I 
and  training  also  available.  Free  brochures.  I 
Sunlight  Software,  Box  5553,  Mill  Valley  CA  | 
94942;  (415)  383-4500,  ' 


BILLING  SOFTWARE 

Designed  by  a  publisher,  easy  to  use  and  will 
run  on  the  inexpensive  Microcomputers  from 
Radio  Shack.  Prints  journals,  bills,  aging  and 
sales  analysis.  Keeps  individual  detail  of  en¬ 
tries  on-line.  Now  being  used  by  dozens  of 
small/medium  size  publications.  Call  or  write 
for  sample  reports.  Publisher  Control  Systems, 
223  West  5th  St,  Shawano  Wl  54166,  (715) 
526-6547.  Jim  Sutton  or  Steve  Kuckuk. 


PAID  CIRCULATION  AND  BILLING  SOFT- 
WAREdesigned  tor  small  to  medium  newspap-  [ 
ers  and  shoppers.  Feasible  for  500  to  30,000  j 
plus  circulation.  Single  or  multi-paper,  sub- 1 
scriber/nonsubscriber,  lst/2nd/3rd  class  mail-  ’ 
ings  with  1-4  up  labels  and  optional  SCF  and  i 
bundle  markers.  Multiple  rates,  auto  renewal ! 
notices,  or  cancellation,  non-subscriber  status  | 
changes  on  your  cutoff  dates.  Prints  billings ; 
with  1st  and  2nd  notices  using  optional  billing  | 
address.  Postal,  distribution  and  financial  sta- 1 
tistics-much  more.  Complete  system  for  1 
$4000.  You  buy  TRS80  Mod-Ill  hardware* 
locally.  Software  only  $1 195.  Gridley  Herald,  , 
distributor  for  AM  ICO  Software.  PO  Box  68.  i 
Gridley  CA  95948.  (916)  846-3661.  ! 


COMPUTERS 


UPI  Stockmaster-2  years  old.  For  more  in- 1 
formation  contact  Roland  West,  THE  DAILY  j 
BREEZE,  Torrance  CA  (213)  540-5511. 


COMPLETELY  REBUILT  Sheridan  MS  and  HH 
hoppers  factory  guaranteed. 

Sheridan  48  P  Inserter  with  MS  heads. 
Sheridan  24  P  Inserter  with  handfly  table. 
New  spare  parts  for  Sheridan  Inserter. 

Folded  Edge  First  Delivery  System  for  Sheridan 
Inserters. 

Sheridan  72  P  and  48  P  hopper  loaders. 
Muller  227  and  227  E  Inserters. 

Muller  321  Counter  Stackers. 

Custom-Bilt  Quarter  Folders  and  Rotary  Trim¬ 
mers. 

Kansa  Inserter  with  four  stations. 

IDAB  440  Counter  Stacker  with  programmable 
keyboard. 

IDAB  Shrink  Wrap. 

Ferag  H-500  and  HS-80  Counter  Stackers- 
factory  rebuilt. 

Sta-Hi  251  and  257  Counter  Stackers. 

Sta-Hi  Telescopic  Truck  Loaders. 

Cutler  Hammer  Conveyors,  Bottom  Wraps  and 
Pacers. 

Signode  ML2EE  and  MLN2A  Tying  Machines. 
Yale  and  C&D  pallet  jacks. 

All  equipment  in  excellent  condition  and  avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Mechanical  installation  ser¬ 
vices  also  provided.  WANTED  TO  BUY:  MAIL- 
ROOM  EQUIPMENT  AND  COMPLETE  MAIL- 
ROOM  SYSTEMS. 

Reply  to  Graphic  Management  Associates, 
Inc.,  11  Main  St.,  Southboro  MA  01772. 


FERAG  conveying  systems,  2  forwarding  sta¬ 
tions,  2  delivery  stations,  like  new.  We  will  I 
sell  part  or  all.  i 

IPEC,  97  Marquardt  Dr,  Wheeling  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700 _ Telex  20-6766 

EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box 
number  in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor  & 
Publisher,  575  Lexington  Av, 
New  York,  NY  10022.  Please 
be  selective  in  the  number  of 
clips  submitted  in  response 
to  an  ad.  Include  only  materi¬ 
al  which  can  be  forwarded  in 
a  large  manilla  envelope. 


BALER  ! 

Maren  1978  model  423  automatic  with  eye-  1 
lone  system.  30”x30"x42'’  bale.  15,000  ! 
pounds  thrust,  10  horsepower  motor.  Excellent  | 
condition.  Price  negotiable.  For  information  * 
write  to  Ray  Wilson  at  the  Orlando  Sentinel ,  ik)  : 
Box  2833  Orlando  FL  32802  or  phone  (305)  1 
420-5552.  ! 

i 

PIN  REGISTER  DRILLS  repaired-worn  tips  re-  | 
placed  with  hardened  tool  steel  and  ground  to  j 
original  contour-good  as  new  for  a  fraction  of  ; 
the  original  price-one  week  delivery.  Brooklyn  j 
Tool  and  Machine  Company,  380  Canal  St, 
New  York  NY  10013;  (212)  925-5940. 

NEWSPRINT  j 

USED  TYPESEHING  EQUIPMENT 

Nationwide  6rokers-10%  Sales  Commission. 
We  remove  the  risk  when  buying  or  selling  be¬ 
tween  individuals. 

Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480 

7900  UNIVERSAL  HR  1  year,  parts  kit, 
$10,700;  CG  8600  60  fonts,  $39,500;  Edit 
2750  Rev  C,  $3800;  Edit  1750,  $2500. 
Guaranteed.  Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480. 

UNIFIED  COMPOSER,  8  cards,  $3250;  ACM 
9000,  DEK,  8  strips,  parts  kit,  9100  K/B, 
$1500;  KDT,  $1800;  Computape  II.  $2100; 
Comp  2961  HS,  $750.  Bob  Weber  (216)  831- 
0480. 

30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 

3305  W  Warner,  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 

(714)  556-7130  i 

VIDEOCOMP  570  &  3600  Scanner.  Negoti¬ 
able. 

WSI  (216)  729-2858. 

PLATEMAKING 

JOIN  OUR  CONTRACT  CREW!  , 

.  .  .Those  individuals,  com¬ 

panies,  syndicates  that  know  the  ' 
value  of  en  E&P  ad  and  run  with  us 
on  a  regular  basis. 

Whether  it  s  12,  26  or  52  times  per 
year,  we  produce  business  and  pro¬ 
fit  for  these  people.  We  offer  you 
freedom  to  rotate  your  copy  within 
our  regular  deadline  times,  month¬ 
ly  billing  and  the  best  exposure  in 
the  field. 

Reserve  your  place  now,  in  the 
most  effective  classified  market  in 
the  newspaper  industry. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

Rates  cn  Request 
(212)  752-7050 

FOR  SALE-NEW  TWIN  STAR  washout  unit 
Napp  system  for  Twin  Star  plate  processor. 
Never  Used.  For  more  details  call  John  Morns, 
Best  Publishing  Co.,  (213)  548-4545. 

LETTERFLEX  III  platemaking  system,  com¬ 
plete,  low  usage,  $9000;  3M  Pyrofax  system, 
used  only  for  phonebook  work,  $19,500.  Con¬ 
tact  Frank  (602)  267-9519. 

PRESS  CONVERSIONS 

GOSS  MARK  1  8,  22^4  ”  cutoff,  82"  wide. 
Available  November,  1982. 

Goss  Mark  1.  16  Goss  units  23  9/16  A  80  and 
82,  12  Mark  1  Goss  units  22  Vr  A  80,  8  half 
decks  A  80  and  82,  6  color  humps  A  80  and 
82, 4  2: 1  folders  inverted  and  regular  23  9/16, 
2  2:1  folders  regular  22  Vx,  6  Goss  auto¬ 
pasters.  20  Wood  reel  stands.  2  balloon  former 
assemblies,  4  double  width  portable  ink  foun¬ 
tains.  Many  other  parts  available.  Reverse  gear¬ 
ing  assemblies  available,  22  Vx  B  23  9/16 

PRESS  CONVERSIONS 
OFFSET  AND  ANILOX 
INSTALLATIONS 

PRESS  REMOVAL 
HEATED  STORAGE  AVAILABLE 

Please  call  Mr  Headliner,  Printing  Press  Ser¬ 
vices  Inc,  E  34th  St,  Cleveland  OH;  (216)883- 
8724. 

UK  factory  phone  011-44-772-797050. 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

AM,  COMPUGRAPHIC  TYPESETTERS.  Buy  & 
Sell.  10%  commission.  Reconditioned  models 
available.  WSI,  (216)  729-2858. 

ADVANTAGE  II  Never  Used,  $16,500; 
Videosetter  Universal,  all  options,  2  parts  kits, 

8  grids.  Low  Use,  $15,700;  Unisetter  HR, 
$8250.  Guaranteed.  Bob  Weber  (216)  831- 
0480. 

CASH  FOR 

MARK  1.  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 
(614)  846-7025 

PRESSES 

ROYAL  ZENITH  Polygraph  4  unit  Web  Offset 
Press.  174b  ”x24kz’'  wide,  with  2  Roll  Stands, 
Folder,  Sheeter,  $34,500.  (415)  873-2640. 

CG  TYPESETTERS.  Exeeuwriter  II.  $1500, 
Comp  JR.  &  1,  $1750,  II  &  II  Jr,  $1950,  7200, 
$1500,  Comp  IV  HR,  $5750,  ACM  9000  with 
DEK,  $1750.  WSI,  (216)  729-2858. 

REBUILT  URBANITE  UNITS 

1 .  Individual  components  or  complete  presses. 

2.  Units  are  stripped  down  to  the  side  frames 
and  restored  to  like  new  condition. 

3.  Cost  is  approximately  half  of  replacement 
price. 

4.  Exchange  program  available  to  minimize 
down  time. 

5.  Inquire  for  pictures  and  brochures. 

IPEC,  INC,  97  Marquardt  Drive,  Wheeling  IL 
60090,  (312)  459-9700,  Telex  20-6766. 

COMPUGRAPHIC  COMP  1  including  News  and 
Helios  Fonts.  $1500.  The  Stowe  Reporter, 
Stowe  VT  (802)  253-4889. 

IF  YOU  FIND  that  any  of  the  equipment  adver¬ 
tised  in  this  column  has  already  been  sold  or  is 
no  longer  available,  call  us.  We  sell  recon¬ 
ditioned  phototypesetters,  fully  guaranteed. 
GRAPH-X,  Inc.,  17  Bucknell  Ct.,  Bethlehem 
PA  18015.  (215)  867-2002. 

MDT-350  $2900;  MDR  $1600;  Editwriters 
7700  LR  $9500,  7500HR  $8000;  2  Com- 
putape  II  $2000  Each;  Compugraphic 
RCPIOI  RC  Processor  $1900.  All  presently 
working  and  will  be  available  April  1.  Ordered 
new  8400  and  MCS.  Wanted:  Work  station  and 
controller  (or  MCS.  Patch  Publishing  Co,  PO 
Box  F,  Titusville  FL  32780  (305)  269-3211. 

THATCHER  WEB  2  units  and  folder,  running; 
Cottrell  Vanguard  Web  3  units  and  folder,  run¬ 
ning;  1  Newsking  unit;  Community  folder  with 
40  HP  motor;  Suburban  900  series  unit  and 
(older;  John  Newman  (816)  756-3350. 

!  2/U  Suburban  224'x  c/o. 

Combi  Folder.  Perf  and  Glue 
!  (213)885-0046 

MDT  350,  $3000;  MDT  350,  Format,  $3250; 
Trendsetter  HR,  2  strips.  $850();  MDR. 
$1350;  Guaranteed.  Bob  Weber  (216)  831- 
0480. 

I  GOSS  SC,  8  units.  1979. 

SC,  4  units.  1980 

Community  Add-on  units,  1968-75 

1  SC  Folders,  also  upper  former 
'  Urbanite,  4  units.  3-color  unit 

Metro,  6  units 

HARRIS  V15  A,  6  units,  upper  former. 

V15  D,  6  units,  JF25 

V15  A,  add-on  units;  ductor,  continuous 
V25,  8  units,  1977,  FIO 

Folders:  JFl,  JF4,  JF25 
!  845,  4  units,  1975 

1650,  6  units.  1975 

ONE  Corporation 

1820  Briarwood  Industrial  Ct,  NE 
'  Atlanta  GA  30329 

(404)  321-3992  Telex  700563 

QUADRITEK  1200,  processor,  14  fonts,  pap¬ 
er,  chemistry.  Assume  installment  purchase 
agreement  with  no  down  payment.  (307)  745- 
5165. 

TYPESETTERS.  Unisetter  HR,  $6950,  LR, 
$5450,  Unified  Composer,  $3250,  Uniterm, 

1  $1250,  Mark  IV,  $4000,  CG  DEK  with  Tape 
i  Punch,  $1750,  MDR,  $1450,  Computape  II, 
$1500.  WSI,  (216)  729-2858. 

1  TWO  2414  Videosetters,  Unified  Composer,  in 
good  condition.  Any  reasonable  offer.  Contact 
Glen  Cornwall  (906)456-6661. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


2IV4"  CUTOFF  HEATSET  PRESS 

Harris  NI2OO,  21V4"  cutoff  by  40 5  units, 
collect/non-collect  folder,  2  MEG  pasters  and 
Overly  14  foot  2  pass  dryer  chills  (New  1981). 
Excellent  press  for  square  tab  and  HeatSet 
circular. 

Harris  845.  8  units  (New.  approximately 
1981),  2  folders.  Angle  Bar  Nest  with  bay  win¬ 
dow,  4  Butler  pasters  (1800  FPM  data  mat 
controls).  Available  immediately  at  less  than 
half  new  price. 

IPEC,  INC,  97  Marquardt  Drive,  Wheeling  IL 
60090,  (312)  459-9700.  Telex  20-6766. 

DOUBLE  WIDTH  OFFSET 
Goss  Metro,  6  units,  1  color  deck.  Uniflow  2:1 
double  folder,  upper  formers,  substructure.  6 
RTP's,  1972-74.  224'4"  cutoff. 

Goss  Cosmo,  5  units,  Uniflow  2:1  double  fol¬ 
der,  upper  formers,  substructure,  5  reels/ten¬ 
sions,  1974.  22^4"  cutoff. 

Harris  1650,  6  units  2:1  double  folder,  con¬ 
tinuous  rollstands,  1975.  22V4"  cutoff. 
M.A.N.-Wood  Lithomatic  II,  9  units  and  5  color 
cylinders  only.  Designed  to  replace  letterpress 
units  in  existing  (kJlormatic  press  line.  New, 
never  installed.  22^4”  cutoff. 

ONE  CORPORATION 
3400  Malone  Drive 
Atlanta  GA 

(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


GOSS  PRESSES 

Interested  in  a  used 
Goss  Community,  Sub¬ 
urban  or  Urbanite 
press? 

Contact  Mr.  Gene 
Plewa. 

GOSS  PRODUCTS 
Graphic  Systems  Division 
Rockweii  International 
3100  South  Central  Ave. 
Chicago,  Illinois  60650 
312-656-8600  Telex  253478 


3  UNIT  1000  series  Suburban 
SU/Suburban  Folder 
2  unit  Community  Oil  Bath 
Urbanite  add-on  units  and  folders 

2  to  8  unit  V15A  with  JF15  folder,  mid  to  late 
70's  mfg 

Harris  V15A  add-on  units,  mid  to  late  70's  mfg 
1  to  3  unit  News  King  with  KJ4,  reconditioned 

3  to  5  unit  News  King  with  KJ6.  reconditioned 
3  to  5  unit  News  King  with  KJ8  and  upper 
former 

New  King  add-on  units 
Baldwin  104  Count-O-Veyor 

Offered  Exclusively  by 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP 
105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr,  PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa.  Kansas  66215 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362 


ROLL  THE  PRESSES! 
E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
We  move  machinery! 
(212)  752-7050 


GOSS  URBANITE,  4  units,  exceptional 
Urbanite  3  color  unit 
Community,  4  units,  1982 
SC,  4  units,  1979 
SC  folders.  1968  and  1976 
Community  add-on  units 
Metro,  6  units 
Cosmo.  5  units 
Harris  845,  4  units,  1975 
V25,  4  units,  1978 
V15A,  6  units,  1978 
V15A  add-on  units,  1969-77 
V15D  add-on  units.  1980 
1650,  6  units 

JFl,  JF4,  JF7,  JFIO,  JF25  folders. 

ONE  CORPORATION 
3400  Malone  Drive 
Atlanta  GA 

(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


I  PRESSES  I 


HARRIS  845,  8  units  1982-1978  vintage.  8 
Martin  splicers,  2  folders,  22^4",  Like  new. 
Available  immediately. 

Harris-M-1000,  6  units,  2  Butlers,  Oven,  chill 
rolls,  1972. 

5  unit  Harris  V22,  RBI  folder 

7  unit  Community,  2  folders,  1975 
Goss  Suburban  1000  series,  4  units. 

Goss  Metro.  6  units-1  color  cylinder,  1974- 
1976. 

Goss  Mark  I,  A-80.  22^4",  4  units,  2:1  folder, 
RTP's. 

Goss  Mark  I,  1  add-on  unit,  with  reel 
A-80. 

4  unit  Goss  Community  (grease)  ! 

Vanguard  V-15,  4  and  5  units  j 

I  Urbanite,  3  units  plus  3-color  unit  1980-folder 
and  Butlers. 

BELL-CAMP  INC 

Box  97  I 

Elmwood  Park  NJ  07407 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326  I 

INLINE  CUSTOM  Bilt  2  Knife  Trimmer.  j 
Can  be  coverted  to  offline  operation.  i 
_ Phone  (805)  942-0448. _ 

2  Martin  Pasters,  1979  rated  1200  FPM.  ! 

I  Goss  Community  add-on  units,  1969-76. 

I  Goss  Suburban  add-on  units. 

I  (jOSS  Urbanite  Vx  folders.  I 

I  Goss  Urbanite  folders  and  units.  | 

Goss  Urbanite  1000  series,  Vx  folder. 

6  Goss  Urbanite  1000  series  units. 

Goss  4,  6,  8-position  roll  stand. 

Goss  Urbanite,  10  units,  1980. 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  22  ^x",  45  Vi", 

I  Fincor  motor  and  controls. 

Harris  V-15A.  add-on  units,  1977. 

Harris  V-25,  Vx  and  Vi  folder  JF-1. 

I  Harris  845  add-on  units. 

Harris  845,  22V4,  8  units,  1973.  I 

Harris  845,  6  units.  22^4". 

Harris  V-25,  8  units,  1978. 

3  Butler  pasters,  1600  FPM,  1975, 

^lor  King  presses  and  units. 

Harris  V-25,  4  units,  1978. 

&)unt-0-Veyors  Model  106. 

2  Cary  Silicone  applicators. 

1  King  Press  Book  Former. 

WILL  SELL  COMPLETE  PRESSES  OR  ANY 
COMPONENTS  SEPARATELY. 

WANTED:  Newspaper  equipment  and  com¬ 
plete  plants. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for  Hoe, 
Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses,  offset  or  letter 
press. 

Portable  ink  fountains 
Cline  reels  and  pasters 
Goss  single  width  balloons 
104A  counter  stackers 
Hoc  Skip  Slitters 

6  units  of  Urbanite,  folder  and  balloon 
Press  #592 

12  Wood  electra  tab  pasters 
Napp  manual  platemaking  systems 
Beach  platemaking  systems 
Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  &  used 
We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom. 

We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment. 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

(213)  256-4791 

WE'VE  MOVED 

Please  note  our  new  address  and  telephone 
number. 

ONE  CORPORATION 
3400  Malone  Drive 
Atlanta  GA 

(404)458-9351  Telex  700563 

YALE  electric  clamp  truck  including  charger, 
40(X)  pound  capacity,  100  hours.  Excellent 
condition.  $14,000.  Len  Thomas  (313)  921- 
4560. 


IPEC,  INC 


I  97  Marquardt  Dr 

!  Wheeling  IL  60090 

(312)  459-9700 _ Telex  20-6766 

PRE-OWNED  WEB  PRESSES 
,  4-Suburban  900  series 

I  4-Suburban  1000  series 

I  4-Suburban  1 500  series 

Suburban  combination  folder  with  balloon  for¬ 

mer.  (^immunity  unit  1971. 

KJ6  Vit-quarter  folder  with  balloon  former. 
Count-O-Veyor  model  106. 

Add-on  components  for  Goss,  Harris  and  King 
presses. 

All  machines  can  be  seen  in  operation  and  are 
available  for  immediate  delivery.  Call  or  write 
for  our  Turnkey  installation  price. 

OFFSET  WEB  SALES.  INC. 

PO  BOX  211 

MARYSVILLE  WA  98270  I 

(206)  653-2519  i 

GOSS  MARK  I,  A-80.  22  Vx"  Cutoff 
7  units — Digital  Pasters 
6  Color  Half  Decks 

2  Double  2:1  Folders  with  Balloon  Formers 
GOSS  MARK  I,  A-82,  23  9/16"  Cutoff 
23  units — Digital  Pasters 
4  Superimposed  Double  Half  Decks 

4  Single  Half  Decks 

5  Double  3:2  Folders 

GOSS  MARK  II.  A-82,  23  9/16"  Cutoff 
2  units,  60° — Full  Digital  Pasters 
GOSS  MARK  I,  A-88,  23  9/16"  Cutoff 
I  30  units— Digital  Pasters 
1  5  3-Position  Color  Cylinders 

I  5  Double  2:1  Folders 

I  Double  and  single  Goss  portable  color  foun- 
I  tains. 

I  Add-on  units  available. 

I  Folder  enclosure  and  dust  collector  system  pre- 
I  sently  on  a  Goss  Mark  V. 
j  Hurletron  S(1R  drive  with  50  HP  DC  motors. 

I  No.  330  Portable  Idab  Stacker  with  card  reader 
and  programmer,  excellent  condition. 

(  One  Sheridan  48P 
'  Hoe  Colormatic 

I  8  units  available,  1966  (22  Vx"  cutoff) 

1  single  3:2  folder,  double  upper  formers 
Skip  Slitter,  Fully  Automatic  Reels 
'  G.E.  Unit  Drive  and  Controls 

Offered  Exclusively  by: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP 
I  105th  &  Santa  Fe  Or,  PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215 

I  (913)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362 


FOR  SALE 

McCain  Saddlematic  66,  1967  Combo  4  pock¬ 
ets,  Stitcher  and  Trimmer,  plus  station.  See  in 
operation  at  Review  Printers,  Inc.  $22,000 
firm.  Phone  Lee  Ruwitch,  (305)  377-3721. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condition. 
Call  collect  Herb  (201)  289-7900.  AMS,  1290 
Central  Av,  Hillside  NJ  07205. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH, 
with  SC  folder  unit  separate. 

Box  1983,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MULLER  227  INSERTER 
in  good  operating  condition. 

Reply  Box  5083,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

4-6  UNIT  GOSS-Harris  or  King. 

Private  buyer.  State  age-condition-model 
number-price.  Box  5355^,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED:  Merganthaler  Linotron  202.  Contact 
Pat  Barnes,  (516)  484-3300  or  (516)  484- 
3450;  18  Industrial  Park  Dr,  Port  Washington 
NY  11050. 


HELP 

WANTED 


ASSISTANT/ASSOCIATE  Professor,  MS  or 
PhD,  minimum  5  years  print  news  experience. 
Teaching  experience  desired.  Application  to: 
Charles-Gene  McDaniel,  Director,  Journalism 
Program,  Roosevelt  University,  430  S  Michi¬ 
gan,  Chicago  IL  60605.  Affirmative  action. 

ANTICIPATED  ADVERTISING  Faculty  position 
open  August  1983.  Tenure  track.  Teach  mainly 
in  advertising,  public  relations,  other  courses 
as  needed.  Several  years  recent,  relevant 
advertising  experience:  some  teaching  back¬ 
ground  preferred.  Masters  degree  required. 
Salary  is  competitive  and  commensurate  with 
education  and  experience.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  Contact  Chairperson.  Journalism 
Department,  University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand 
Fo^s  ND  58202.  Deadline  March  25,  1983. 

I  MEMPHIS  STATE  University  anticipates  full- 

j  time,  tenure-track  opening  fall,  1983  as  maga¬ 
zine  option  director  with  minimum  three  years 

I  professional  experience  in  magazine  writing, 
editing,  and  production.  PhD  or  ABD  required. 
Teach  full  range  of  undergraduate  magazine 
classes  and  classes  in  new  MA  program.  Rank 
and  salary  competitive.  Send  vita  by  April  1  to: 
Dr.  Gerald  Stone,  chairman:  Journalism  De¬ 
partment:  Memphis  State  University;  Memphis 
TN  38152.  MSU  urges  applications  from  qual¬ 
ified  minorities  and  women. 


! _ HELP  WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC 


SAM  HOUSTON  UNIVERSITY  seeks  faculty 
member  for  the  fall  semester,  1983.  PhD  in 
Journalism.  Professional  experience  in  some 
areas  of  communications.  Teaching  experience 
in  Journalism  at  college/university  level  highly 
desirable.  Salary  open.  Contact:  Dr.  James 
Goodwin,  Division  English,  Foreign  Languages, 
and  Journalism,  SHSU,  Huntsville,  Texas 
77341.  (713)  294-1404. 

Sam  Houston  State  University  is  an  Affirmative 
Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS  at  Austin  Depart- 
ment  of  Journalism  seeks  a  tenure-track  Assis¬ 
tant  Professor  for  Fall,  1983,  with  a  specializa¬ 
tion  in  Public  Relations.  Additional  areas  of 
expertise  in  magazine  editing,  production,  or 
graphics  would  be  useful.  Earned  doctorate, 

I  professional  experience  and  prospects  for  ex- 
i  cellent  scholarly  or  creative  publications  are 
I  required.  Send  resume  and  a  list  of  references 
I  to;  Dr.  Dwight  L.  Teeter,  Jr.,  Dept,  of  Journal- 
I  ism.  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  Austin  TX 
I  78712.  Application  deadline:  March  25, 

I  1983.  The  iJniversity  of  Texas  at  Austin  is  an 
!  affirmative  action,  equalopportunityemployer. 

I  JOURNALISM  faculty  position  (temporary)  for 
I  1983-83  academic  year.  Start  August  16. 
j  1983.  Teach  mainly  in  news-editorial  sequ- 
I  ence.  Several  years  recent  media  experience. 

I  Masters  preferred.  Equal  Opportunity  Em- 
I  ployer.  Write:  Search  Committee.  Journalism 
!  Department,  University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand 
j  Forks  ND  58202.  Deadline-March  31,  1983. 

j  ASSISTANT  DEAN,  Newhouse  School  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Communications,  Syracuse  University. 

!  Directs  academic  and  administrative  opera¬ 
tions,  plans  communications  programs  and 
works  with  the  Dean  on  development  of  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  communications  professions. 
PhD  desirable.  Master's  required.  Academic 
administrative  experience  required.  Salary 
competitive,  application  deadline  April  4, 
1983.  Send  resume  to: 

Cleve  Mathews 
Newhouse  School 
Syracuse  University 
Syracuse  NY  13210 

Syracuse  University  is  an  equal  opportunity, 
affirmative  action  employer. 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR,  JOURNALISM  AND 
ENGLISH.  Possible  tenure-track  jxisition  in 
English  Department  beginning  Fall  1983. 
PhD,  professional  journalism  experience,  and 
prior  teaching  experience  preferred.  12-hour 
teaching  load  will  include  a  range  of  journalism 
courses.  Freshman  Composition,  and  possibly 
{  some  upper-level  linguistics  courses.  Send  vita 
and  related  papers  by  May  1  to  Lnairman,  En¬ 
glish  Department,  Lynchburg  College,  Lyn¬ 
chburg  VA  24501.  EOE.  WilTiam  H.  Young, 
Chairman. 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  will  have  a  one-year 
opening  in  September  for  a  top-notch  person  to 
teach  basic  reporting,  advise  on  masters  pro¬ 
jects  and  work  in  television  field  production. 
Reply  to  Professor  J.  Serrin,  Appointments 
Committee.  Columbia  School  of  Journalism, 
New  York  NY  10027. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  JOURNALISM,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin-Eau  Claire  seeks  to  fill: 
(1).  One  probationary  faculty  position  to  teach 
in  its  new  advertising  option,  and  (2).  One 
academic  staff  position  to  teach  graphics  and 
at  least  one  other  area. 

Both  positions  are  full-time  teaching  assign¬ 
ments. 

PhD  or  EdD  preferred  for  both  positions.  Mas¬ 
ters  considered  with  outstanding  professional 
experience  or  expressed  intent  to  work  toward  a 
terminal  degree. 

Position  1  requires  ability  to  teach  fun¬ 
damentals  of  advertising,  ad  copywriting,  ad 
layout  and  design,  ad  promotion/sales  and  ad 
campaigns.  Teaching  skills  in  other  areas  help¬ 
ful.  Minimum  of  five  years  of  successful  profes¬ 
sional  experience  in  advertising  required. 
Some  teaching  experience  preferred.  Rank: 
Assistant  professor  or  Associate  professor. 
Position  2  requires  thorough  knowledge  of  elec¬ 
tronic  print  production  and  ability  to  operate 
offset  press  and  phototypesetting  system. 
Minimum  of  three  years  successful  profession¬ 
al  experience  required.  Title:  Subject  to  qual¬ 
ifications. 

Appointment  for  both  positions  effective  fall 
1983.  Application  deadline:  April  1, 1983.  For 
each  position,  send  letter  of  application,  com¬ 
plete  transcripts,  and  three  letters  of  recom¬ 
mendation  to:  Henry  Lippold,  Chairman,  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism  Personnel  Committee, 
University  of  Wisconsin-Eau  Claire,  Eau  Claire 
Wl  54701. 

UW-Eau  Claire  isan  equal  opportunity,  affirma¬ 
tive  action  employer. 
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ADVERTISING 


GRADUATE  TEACHING  ASSISTANTSHIP— 
leading  to  M.A.  in  Journalism/Communications 
at  Point  Park  College,  Pittsburgh  PA.  Full  tui¬ 
tion  and  stipend  for  print  or  public  relations 
professional  in  two-year  program.  Renewable 
12-month  contract.  Application  deadline:  May 
1,  1983.  Successful  applicant  will  be  notified 
by  June  1,  1983.  Contact:  Professor  Vincent 
LaBarbera,  Journalism/Communications  De¬ 
partment,  Point  Park  College,  Pittsburgh  PA 
15222, 


UNIVERSITY  OF  BRIDGEPORT 
Assistant  Professor  Journalism/Communica¬ 
tion.  One  year  appointment.  MA  or  PhD  with 
professional  experience  in  public  relations  or 
electronic  journalism;  ability  to  teach  in  both 
fields  would  be  an  asset  but  is  not  required. 
Reply  before  March  15,  1983  to  George  Garri- 
gues.  Chairman,  Journalism/Communication 
Department,  University  of  Bridgeport,  Bridge¬ 
port  CT  06601.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Em¬ 
ployer. 


NATIONAL  horse  advertising  tabloid  seeks 
sharp,  ambitious  advertising  salesperson  with 
working  knowledge  of  the  horse  industry  to  sell 
from  our  Middlefield,  Ohio  office.  Send  letter, 
resume,  and  salary  requirements  to:  The 
Horsetrader,  PO  Box  728,  Middlefield  OH 
44062. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 


NEW  JERSEY-ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  ! 
Well  established  twice  weekly  TMC  newspaper,  i 
needs  strong  manager  "to  run  the  show,"  Write  | 
Publisher,  PO  Box  1,  Leonia  NJ  07605.  I 


ACADEMIC 


SALES  DEVELOPMENT  COORDINATOR 
Good  closing  skills  and  major  presentation 
experience  necessary.  Sales  training  experi-  I 
ence  desirable.  Excellent  compensation  and  | 
opportunity  for  advancement  with  the  largest 
suburban  weekly  group  in  Kansas  City  MO.  Call  | 
Ron  Lindsay,  Townsend  Communications,  i 
(816)  454-9660.  ! 


PUBLISHER/PRESIDENT  i 

Zone  9.  Are  you  a  heavy  weight  in  the  pub-  i 
lishing/advertising  business?  Shopper  experi¬ 
ence?  Looking  for  a  challenge?  Media  con-  { 
glomerate  offers  excellent  compensation  pack¬ 
age  including  relocation,  auto,  etc.  Reply  in  I 
confidence  to:  Greg  Vallone,  (213)  705-3138  | 
or  send  resume  to:  7906  Jamieson  Ave,  Reseda  i 
CA  91335.  I 


ACADEMIC 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN-OSHKOSH.  I 
Opening  in  public  relations  in  Fall  1983.  PhD 
preferred,  but  masters  required.  Must  have  sig-  I 
nificant  professional  field  experience  in  Public 
Relations.  Some  background  in  news  and/or  | 
advertising  would  be  desirable.  We  are  a  I 
pragmatic -oriented  program.  Already  national-  1 
ly  accredited  in  news-editorial.  Submit  resume  I 
by  April  15,  1983,  to  David  J.  Lippert,  Depart-  , 
ment  of  Journalism.  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Oshkosh,  Oshkosh  Wl  54901.  An  equal  oppor-  { 
tunity/affirmative  action  employer.  i 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADMINISTRATOR  with  knowledge  of  all  facets  i 
of  publishing  to  plan  new  magazine  in  Zone  1.  ! 
Discussion  will  include-Financing,  Location  I 
and  Personnel.  Replies  to  Box  5434,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

For  30,000-1-  circulation  Midwest  indepen¬ 
dent  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper.  Candidate 
must  have  proven  managerial  skills  with  solid 
background  in  all  business  aspects  including 
marketing,  sales,  promotion,  production  and 
labor  relations  with  strong  commitment  to  com¬ 
munity  involvement.  Position  offers  excellent 
salary,  profit  sharing  and  attractive  benefits. 
Send  resume  in  confidence  to  Box  5432,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


MID-SIZED  Zone  2  daily  has  outstanding 
opportunity  for  ambitious  individual  who  can 
make  significant  contributions.  Position  re¬ 
quires  experience  in  accounting  management 
and  personnel  supervision,  financial  analysis, 
budgeting  and  an  understanding  of  business 
computer  systems.  Prefer  candidate  with 
strong  educational  background  and  impressive 
industrial  record.  Excellent  starting  salary  and 
outstanding  benefit  program.  Send  salary  re¬ 
quirements  and  resume  to  Box  5416,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


OREGON  PUBLISHING  firm  which  has  two 
(Jailies,  a  weekly,  shoppers  and  job  printing 
needs  to  fill  position  of  general  manager  of  the 
bigger  daily  and  corporate  general  manager. 
Must  have  experience  in  both  revenue  produc¬ 
ing  departments  and  news.  Box 5410,  Editor& 
Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  of  Queens  new  bi-weekly  com¬ 
munity  publication  (started  lOM  jumped  to 
40M  Mess  run)  wants  to  go  weekly  seeks  part¬ 
ner.  Check  our  potential.  Community  News 
(202)  729-8320. 


ADVERTISING 


CO-OP  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  I 
FOR  30  I 

NEW  YORK  TIMES 
SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPERS 
An  unusual  career  opportunity  for  a  man  or 
woman  to  direct  the  cooperative  advertising  : 
sales  programs  for  30  New  York  Times  fast  | 

growing  newspapers  in  7  Southern  states.  I 
roup  headquarters  based  in  new  highrise  in  | 
Atlanta  across  from  Lenox  Square  in  the  heart  { 
of  Buckhead.  Two-three  years  of  experience  as  j 
full  time  Co-Op  advertising  manager  essential,  i 
Must  have  experience  In  i^-Op  sales  training  j 
and  development  of  Co-Op  advertising  through  ' 
sales  with  manufacture  and  distributor  repre-  ; 
sentatives,  who  might  serve  as  references.  Ex-  j 
tensive  travel  required.  Excellent  fringe  be-  j 
nefits.  Salary  and  bonus  commensurate  with 
Co-Op  advertising  sales  experience.  Reply  to 
Judy  Shipman,  The  New  York  Times  Regional 
Newspapers  (xroup.  Box  408,  Lakeland  FL  I 

33802.  ! 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  COMPANY  i 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

M/F  I 


Find  a  new  level  of  professional  challenge  in  our  dynamic  organi¬ 
zation.  \X<e're  Newspaper  Systems,  Inc.,  industry  veterans  aggres¬ 
sively  expanding  in  the  Advertising,  Business  and  Circulation  com¬ 
puter  systems  market. 

Applicants  must  have  previous  computer  system  installation  expe¬ 
rience  and  knowledge  of  the  newspaper  industry.  Preference  will 
be  given  to  applicants  with  accounting,  circulation  and  sales 
experience. 

If  a  competitive  salary,  challenging  work  and  opportunity  for 
growth  and  travel  appeal  to  you,  please  forward  your  resume,  in 
confidence,  to: 

Newspaper  Systems,  Inc. 

Attention;  Personnel 

5701  Slauson  Avenue,  Suite  100 

Culver  City,  California  90230 

NSI  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer 


ADVERTISING 


WEST  COAST  GENERAL  MANAGER.  Well 
established  shopper.  Large  circulation.  Excel¬ 
lent  name  recognition.  Needs  strong  manager 
to  "run  the  show."  Please  call  Dennis  Fearing, 
(213)  344-7177  or  send  resume  to  Multi- 
Media  Enterprises,  7616  Lindley  Avenue,  Ste. 
9,  Reseda  CA  91335. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER-  Due  to 
advancement,  THE  FORUM,  an  upper  Midwest 
independent  Daily  and  Sunday  of  over  60,000 
circulation  has  an  opening  for  a  proven  sales 
oriented  retail  manager.  This  person  will  admi¬ 
nister  all  office  functions,  tram,  motivate,  and 
supervise  our  sales  staff.  Send  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  in  confidence  tO:  Advertising 
Director,  The  Forum,  Box  2020,  Fargo  ND 
58107. 


SALES  PROFESSIONALS  ONLY! 

If  your  strength  is  in  telephone  sales — but  you 
can  effectively  handle  a  direct  sales  visit  when 
required — and  you  have  a  minimum  of  three 
years  media  advertising  sales  experience,  we 
have  a  super  opportunity  for  you.  As  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  two  leading  national  trade  magazines, 
we  seek  an  aggressive  sales  professional  who 
can  handle  intensive  phone  work,  work  closely 
with  our  editors  in  planning  and  selling  special 
sections/issues,  and  effectively  represent  our 
company  in  direct  client  contact.  Excellent 
financial  rewards  and  management  potential 
for  proven  self-starter.  Fine  location  in  the  sun¬ 
ny  South.  Forward  introductory  letter,  com-  ; 
piete  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box  5386, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


TWICE  WEEKLY  newspaper  7500  with  TMC 
20,400  plus,  county  seat,  growing  and  diversi¬ 
fied  paper  and  community  seeks  assertive  good 
layout  and  sales  person.  Excellent  environ¬ 
ment.  Joe  Sherman  General  Manager.  Herald- 
Review,  406  Pokegama  Av.  N.,  Grand  Rapids 
MN  55744. 


ADVERTISING 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
We  are  Western  New  York's  leading  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper,  the  2 1st  largest  daily  in  the 
nation  and  one  of  the  fastest  growing  Sunday 
papers  in  the  United  States.  We  are  seeking  a 
proven  professional  to  take  full  responsibility 
for  directing  our  retail  and  general  depart¬ 
ments.  We  are  number  one  in  the  big  renaiss¬ 
ance  Buffalo  market  and  need  an  experienced 
leader  to  motivate  a  dedicated  sales  force. 
Must  be  strong  in  sales  management,  problem 
solving,  training  and  heavily  people  oriented. 
You  will  be  joining  a  dedicated  team  of  profes¬ 
sionals  at  one  of  the  nation's  fine  newspapers. 
Excellent  pay,  benefit  plan.  MBO  incentives, 
and  working  conditions.  Western  New  York  is  a 
desirable  place  to  live  with  surprising  economic 
and  cultural  advantages.  All  replies  treated  as 
confidential.  Send  resume  to  Clyde  Pinson. 
Advertising  Director,  Buffalo  News,  Box  100, 
One  News  Plaza,  Buffalo  NY  14240. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  the 
York  [^ily  Record.  The  Record  Is  a  growing, 
39,000  paid  AM  daily  and  York,  PA.  Our  front- 
end  system  is  an  ATEX  7,000.  We  sendee  a 
competitive  newspaper  market  of  390,000 
population  which  ranks  lOSasan  SMSA.  There 
IS  plenty  of  room  for  continued  growth  and  a 
strong  classified  department  will  help.  You 
could  be  responsible  for  that  department's  suc¬ 
cess.  If  you  have  experience  and  the  ability  to 
build  an  aggressive,  effective  organization,  I 
want  to  hearfrom  you .  Please  send  your  resume 
and  salary  requirement  to  Gary  D.  (xraff ,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  York  Daily  Record,  750  Indust¬ 
rial  Highway,  York  PA  17402, 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER. 
Southern  California  group-owned  daily  of 
22, (JOO  circulation  needs  a  top  producer  with  a 
good  track  record  who  can  effectively  lead  a 
staff  of  10.  Send  resume  to  Box  5393,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Meredith  Corporation,  Newspaper  Division, 
seeks  the  best  newspaper  advertising  director 
in  the  country.  Attractive  Southwest  location. 
Terrific  compensation  accompanies  results. 
(>>ntact  Terrence  Donnelly,  Publishing  Direc¬ 
tor,  Meredith  Newspapers.  1660  Beverly 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  CA  90026. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Zone  3  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  13,000 
circulation  with  TMC  needs  aggressive  strong 
motivating  shirt  sleeve  advertising  director. 
Will  manage  staff  of  4  in  display  and  3  in  classi¬ 
fied.  Person  needs  the  capabili^  to  generate 
sales  production  in  a  competitive  market. 
Chance  for  advancement  with  small  group  for 
right  individual.  Write  in  confidence,  including 
history  and  salary  requirements  to  John 
Ashcraft,  Monroe  Newspapers  Inc  ,  PO  Box  70, 
Monroe  NC  28110. 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
For  fast  growing  market  located  Zone  4.  Great 
opportunity  for  someone  with  3-5  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  retail,  classified  or  national  advertising 
sales  and  ready  for  the  challenge  of  manage¬ 
ment.  Responsibilities  include  all  national  and 
cooperative  advertising  functions.  Excellent 
long  range  opportunities  with  a  competitive  sal¬ 
ary  and  benefits.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  5402,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR,  San  Diego,  Califor¬ 
nia  suburban  twice-weekly  newspaper  group 
seeking  top  flight  ad  manager  with  proven  re¬ 
cord  of  ad  management  success  in  a  competi¬ 
tive  market.  Exciting  challenge  for  hard¬ 
working  creative  newspaper  professional  with 
exceptional  sales  leadership  management  and 
marketing  skills.  Reply  to  R.L.H.,  TOBox878, 
Encinitas  CA  92024. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  1 1 ,000  circulation 
mid-United  States  daily.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  present  second  man  to  move  up.  Staff  of 
four.  Salary  in  low  20s.  Benefits  include  profit 
sharing.  Box  5433,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


CHIEF  NEWS  ILLUSTRATOR,  by  medium-size 
Florida  daily.  Reouirements:  quick  with  excel¬ 
lent  ideas,  color  tamiliarity,  high  productivity. 
If  you  have  these  qualifications  and  are  looking 
for  advancement  or  Florida  relocation,  please 
send  resume,  samples,  references  to  Box 
5317,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LIFE-STYLE  MAGAZINE  looking  for  DESIGN 
LAYOUT  person  with  3-4  years  experience  in 
newspaper  or  magazine  graph  cs.  Send  resume 
to  Ad  One  Media  Consultants.  PO  Box  5391, 
Roessleville  Station.  Albany  NY  12205. 


CIRCULATION 


CREW  MANAGER 

Account  needs  manager  or  experienced  crew 
chief  NOW  for  crew  sales  operation.  Excellent 
commissions  and  bonus  structure.  Zone  5. 
Send  resume  and  references  to  Box  5348,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  SUPERVISOR— Opportunities 
plentiful  for  a  dynamic  individual  experienced 
in  the  supervision  of  district  managers  and 
motor  route/single  copy  dealers.  Large  Califor¬ 
nia  daily  IS  looking  for  a  career  minded  indi¬ 
vidual.  strong  in  communication  and  organiza¬ 
tional  skills.  Excellent  salary  and  benefit  prog¬ 
ram.  Please  send  resume  to  Box  5420,  Editor  & 
j  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Must  be  able  to 
manage,  strong  on  sales  and  service.  Zone  9. 
Box  5382,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DIVISION  MANAGER 
7-OAY  AM  METRO  PAPER 
I  We  need  an  aggressive  results  oriented,  self- 
:  starter  who  umerstands  and  practices  basic 
I  circulation  fundamentals,  with  the  ability  to 
motivate  a  staff  of  15. 

I  We  offer  an  excellent  compensation  package 
I  including  bonus  and  company  car.  Please  send 
I  resume  including  salaiy  history  and  require¬ 
ments,  to  The  Post,  2751  S  Dixie  Highway, 

I  West  Palm  Beach  FL  33405;  Attention 
Michael  Morrow. 


I  IMMEDIATE  OPENING 

j  Circulation  manager-7000  daily,  hands  on 
;  managerwith  solid  circulation  background.  Re- 
I  ply  to:  Box  5423,  Editor  &  Publisher 

I  PHONE  ROOM  MANAGERS  expansion  in 
j  Zones  4  and  5  has  created  five  new  positions  for 
topcanidates.  Must  be  strong  in  training  and  all 
other  phases  of  producing  orders.  Please  send 
I  resumes  with  references  to  Box  5388,  Ed  itor  4 
'  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for  26,000  Sub¬ 
urban  Daily,  30,000  Sunday.  75,000  TMC 
product  in  competitive  metro  market.  Experi¬ 
ence  necessary  in  all  areas.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  in  confidence  to;  Box 
5429,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  12,500  daily 
and  two  weekly  Shoppers.  Must  have  strong 
promotional,  people,  and  organizational  skills. 
Send  resume  with  salary  requirements  to:  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Texas  City  Sun,  Box  2249,  Texas  City  TX 
77590. 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  with  strong  report¬ 
ing  and  editing  background  needed  to  com¬ 
plete  three-person  night  city  desk  operation  at 
Philadelphia  Daily  News.  Send  resume,  clips 
and  references  to  Mary  Jo  Meiser,  City  Editor, 
Philadelphia  Daily  Nevus,  400  N.  Broad  St.,  PO 
Box  7788,  Philadelphia  PA  19101. 


AWARD-WINNING,  20,000  circulation,  com¬ 
munity  daily  on  Texas  Gulf  Coast  needs  repor¬ 
ter.  Must  be  self-starter,  have  good  writing 
skills.  Prefer  experience  beyond  school  pub¬ 
lications  but  will  consider  recent  graduate  with 
top  qualifications.  Send  resume  and  copy  of 
clips  to  Managing  Editor,  Brazosport  Facts,  PO 
Box  547,  CluteTX  77531. 


AUTO  WRITER-The  Detroit  Free  Press  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  reporter  to  cover  autos,  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica's  biggest  industries  in  a  critical  year.  We'd 
like  to  hear  from  you  if  you  have  some  back¬ 
ground  in  business  reporting,  care  about  the 
auto  industry,  and  if  you  are  a  self-starter  who 
can  handle  a  heavy  load  of  breaking  news  as 
well  as  analysis,  prof  i  les  and  enterprise  stories. 
Send  clips  and  resume  tO;  Kathy  Warbelow, 
Detroit  Free  Press,  321  W  Lafayette,  Detroit  Ml 
48231. 


CITY  EDITOR 

For  25,000,  6-day  PM  offset  daily  in  south¬ 
eastern  city.  Local  news  is  our  bread  and  butter 
but  candidates  must  possess  ability  to  relate 
and  explain  state,  national  and  international 
events  to  our  readers.  Candidates  have  demon¬ 
strated  aggressive  but  tactful  supervision  and 
strong  technical  skills  in  current  job.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  5332,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR.  Progressive  middle  Georgia  dai¬ 
ly,  winner  of  50  state  and  national  awards  in 
past  6  years,  seeks  newsroom  manager.  Emph¬ 
asis  on  writing  skills,  layout,  and  personnel 
management.  3  years  newsroom  experience 
and  journalism  degree  preferred.  Resume  and 
clips  to  Doug  Hall,  The  Courier  Herald,  Drawer 
B.  Dublin  GA  31021. 


COPY  EDITOR 

San  Francisco  Bay  area  group  seeks  experi¬ 
enced  desk  person  skilled  in  layout  and  use  of 
color.  Electronic  editing  background  required. 
Send  resume,  samples  of  your  pages  to:  Nelson 
Lampe,  Night  News  Editor,  Sparks  Newspap¬ 
ers.  Box  5050,  Haywood  CA  94540.  No  phone 
calls  please. 


CITY  EDITOR:  If  you're  No.  2  on  the  city  desk 
and  stymied,  this  may  be  your  chance  to  be  No. 
1,  to  mold  on  eager  young  staff,  to  shape  the 
papers  dedicated  local  coverage.  Immediate 
opening  on  suburban  daily  (45,000  and  grow¬ 
ing)  in  what  many  call  the  best  market  in  the 
country.  Must  have  3-5  years  on  the  city  desk  of 
a  metropolitan  daily,  a  sense  of  graphics  as  well 
as  words,  a  desire  to  teach  writing  and  report¬ 
ing.  Send  resume  and  letter  telling  us  what 
you've  done  and  why  you're  the  one  Tor  us.  We 
offer  excellent  benefits  and  a  fine  location.  Re¬ 
ply  to  Box  5436,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-Distributor  publishing  quarterly  edi¬ 
tions  of  do  it  yourself  projects  for  home  use  to 
generate  interest  and  sales  of  building  pro¬ 
ducts.  Responsibilities  include  project  design 
evaluation,  direction  of  project  prototype  de¬ 
velopment  and  all  phases  of  publishing  for  dis¬ 
tribution.  Zone  9.  Box  5342,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR  SOUGHT  for  growingTennessee  week¬ 
ly  paid  circulation  newspaper.  Must  be  confi¬ 
dent  and  skilled  at  meeting  the  public,  writing, 
managing  copy  flow,  managing  people,  layout 
and  aTl  aspects  of  honest  community  journal¬ 
ism.  Send  resume,  references,  clips,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  5384,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  OF  THE  EDITORIAL  PAGE 
Fast-growing  mid-size  suburban  daily  in  attrac¬ 
tive  New  England  metro  market  seeks  an  ex¬ 
perienced  editor  for  its  editorial  page.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  include  writing  local  editorials,  page 
layout,  meeting  community  leaders  and  sche¬ 
duling  visitors  to  our  editorial  board.  Reports  to 
publisher. 'Send  resume,  clips  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  tO;  Box  5413,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


1  ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR 

I  Metro  daily  in  Zone  1 ,  seeks  editor  to  run  large 
;  local  reporting  and  editing  staff.  Candidates 
should  be  top  local  editors  on  high  quality 
dailies.  Must  have  several  years  experience  and 
proven  skills  with  people  and  news.  Reply  to 
Box  5296,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

! - I 

I  BUSINESS  WRITER  for  Southern  California  | 
daily.  Four  or  five  year's  experience  to  join  a  | 
six-person-and-growing  business  department  I 
I  of  250,000  circulation  daily.  Emphasis  on 
'  aggressive  reporting,  ability  to  develop  and 
maintain  a  beat,  and  analytical  writing  style. 
No  place  for  beginners.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  The  Register,  PO  Box  1 1626, 

I  Santa  Ana  CA  92711. 

!  BUSINESS  WRITER/PUBLISIST  with  7-8  | 
1  years  experience  to  fill  an  important  com¬ 
munications  post  in  the  national  headquarters 
I  of  a  major  professional  service  organization. 

Must  have  good  people  skills  and  be  willing  to 
i  relocate  to  Cleveland.  Excellant  salary  and  be¬ 
nefits.  Send  resumes  to:  Harold  Wolfson, 
Rubenstein,  Wolfson  &  Co.,  Inc.  | 


HAVE  WE  GOT 
SALESPEOPLE  FOR  YOU! 

They've  got  great  newspaper  contacts. 
They're  thoroughly  versed  In  the  latest  tech- 
i  nology.  They  know  how  to  design  a  system 
that  works  best  for  their  client.  And.  because 
they  know  and  care  about  their  clients,  they 
:  know  when  existing  equipment  should  be 
I  implemented  to  keep  pace  with  growth  and 
I  advancement. 

I  How  do  we  know  so  much  about  these  peo- 
;  pie?  They  read  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER!  We 
I  speak  their  language. 

I  If  you're  on  the  lookout  tor  good  salespeople. 
I  give  us  a  call.  We'll  get  your  message  across! 
EtP  Classifieds 
(212)  752-70S0 


EXPERIENCED  copy-rim  editor  for  night  desk. 

!  Strong  in  layout,  head  writing,  editing.  Sports 
background  a  plus.  Send  resume,  clips  to  J.  W. 
McQuaid,  The  Union  Leader,  PO  Box  780, 
j  Manchester  NH  03105. 

!  LIFESTYLE  EDITOR  to  direct  and  write  "Viva" 

;  Section  for  Indiana  23,000  PM  daily.  Com¬ 
munity  noted  for  architecture  and  culture. 
Halfway  between  Indianapolis  and  Louisville  or 
Cincinnatti  and  Indiana  University  at 
Bloomington.  Ambitious  top  talent  wanted  with 
,  bales  of  ideas.  Call  (812)  372-7811,  don't 
:  write  yet.  Stu  Huffman,  Editor,  The  Republic, 

I  Columbus  IN. 


I  MANAGING  EDITOR 

1  Are  you  an  experienced  pro  who  would  like  the 
opportunity  to  lead  a  news  staff  of  6?  Can  you 
“spot"  a  good  story?  Are  you  the  best  copy 
editor  you've  ever  met?  Do  you  consider  a  good 
headline  a  work  of  art?  If  you  answered  "yes"  to 
those  questions,  you're  the  person  we  need. 

'  We're  Worcester  Magazine,  a  7  year  old  weekly 
'  with  a  circulation  of  45,000.  We  believe  in 
good  writing  and  investigative  reporting.  Tell  us 
why  you're  right  for  the  job.  Send  letter,  clips, 
i  resume  and  salary  history  to:  Dan  Kaplan, 
i  Worcester  Magazine,  Box  1000,  Worcester  MA 
I  01614. 

i _ 

I  MAKE  THE  MOVE 

I  If  you're  an  experienced  editor,  ready  to  make 
!  the  bold  move  from  newspapers  to  magazines. 

‘  we'd  like  to  talk  with  you  about  joining  our 
aggressive  young  management  team.  As  an 
I  associate  editor,  you  will  play  a  vital  role  in  the 
assembly  and  production  of  one  of  our  national- 
'  ly  respected  monthly  trade  publications.  This  is 
i  a  “shirtsleeves"  position  and  demands  an  edi- 
i  tor  who  can  write,  shoot  pictures,  do  layouts 
and  meet  deadlines.  Capable  self-starter,  will¬ 
ing  to  learn  our  industry,  will  be  top  candidate 
for  added  responsibilities  and  promotion.  Bet- 
:  ter  pay  and  shorter  hours  than  newspapers  but 
i  no  rest  home  for  loafers.  Great  location  in  sunny 
climate.  Must  see  complete  resume,  worksam- 
;  pies  and  salary  history  from  all  applicants  who 
I  seek  serious  consideration.  Reply  Box  5387, 

I  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAJOR  WESTERN  Metro  daily  seeks  experi- 
i  enced,  ambitious,  creative  promotion-public 
.  service  editor.  Career  opportunity  for  right  per¬ 
son.  Box  5405,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR— Zone  3  Monday  to 
Saturday  AM  of  46,000  circulation,  staff  of  50. 
Only  creative,  experienced  newspersons  with 
managerial  background  need  apply.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box  5412, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-SENIOR.  National  quality  crafts 
magazine.  Requires  sound  editorial  experience 
plus  creativity,  organization,  responsibilty,  fle¬ 
xibility,  intelligence,  laughter,  relocation. 
Send  resume  to:  Lark  Communications,  52 
College  St.,  Asheville  NC  28801. 


EXPERIENCED  community  editor  needed  for 
weekly  publication  in  Zone  9.  All  phases  of 
weekly  publishing  necessary.  Special  emph¬ 
asis  needed  on  layout,  photography,  features. 
Write  box  5428,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER— Photographer,  3  years  ex¬ 
perience,  MA,  seeks  work  on  paper  in  South. 
Great  clips,  likes  controversy.  (312)  276- 
6098. 


General  NEWS  REPORTER  for  award  winning 
South  Carolina  semi-weekly.  Quality  paper. 
Good  working  conditions.  Extra  benefits.  Will 
consider  recent  J-school  graduate  seeking  an 
entry  level  job.  Send  resume  with  complete 
information  to  Box  5372,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


“HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNALISM" 
For  information,  write:  Northwest  Marketing  Li¬ 
mited,  Box  3658-J,  Lacey  WA  98503. 


IF  YOU  ARE  interested  in  a  career  with  a  grow¬ 
ing  mid-sized  daily,  have  news  judgment  and 
editing  skill  and  have  newsroom  management 
experience,  you  could  be  the  person  we  are 
looking  for  as  our  city  editor.  Would  supervise 
staff  of  8.  Seven-day  PM  publication.  We  are 
looking  for  someone  who  will  help  us  move  from 
being  a  good  newspaper  to  an  excellent  one. 
Resume,  references  to  Jim  Sevatius,  Editor, 
Reporter-Telegram,  PO  Box  1650,  Midland  TX 
79702.  No  phone  calls  please. 


LIFESTYLE  EDITOR 

You're  probably  number  2  with  a  bright, 
energetic  lifestyle  section.  And  you  want  to  run 
your  own  show.  Tell  us  how  you  would  put 
together  a  6-day  lifestyle  section,  and  a  weekly 
food  section  fora39,000A.M.  inZone2,  Send 
samples  of  your  best  pages  and  writing  along 
with  a  resume  to:  Sam  Fosdick,  Executive  Edi¬ 
tor,  York  Daily  Record,  1750  Industrial  High- 
way,  York  PA  17402. _ 


DEADLINE 

CHANGE 


Due  to  the  Easter  Holi¬ 
days  the  Classified  ad 
deadline  for  the  April  2, 
1983  issue  is: 

Monday 
March  28 
at  12  noon  EST 
E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
(212)  752-7050 


THE  BOSTON  HERALD  is  looking  for  a  few 
good  copy  editors.  Imagination  and  enthusiasm 
are  what  we  want. 

Applicants  must  possess  a  flair  for  graphics  in 
addition  to  headline  writing  and  copy  editing 
skills.  Please  send  cover  letter  and  resume 
along  with  layout  and  headline  samples  to  Joe 
Robinowitz,  Editor,  The  Boston  Herald,  One 
Herald  Square,  Boston  MA  02106. 


WASHINGTON  DC — States  News  Service,  now 
a  joint  venture  of  Pulitzer  Publishing  Company 
and  Indian  Head  Inc  is  looking  for  reporters 
with  strong  hard  news  background.  Apply: 
States  News  Sen/ice,  Management  Committee, 
654  Pennsylvania  Av,  SE,  Washington  DC 
20003. 


WANTED:  Freelance  articles  sought  on  pock- 
etknife collection,  collectors,  lore.  Photosalso. 
Write  Box  5375,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  HAVE  OPENING  for  VDT-experienced 
sports  desk  person  who  will  package  content 
selected  from  AP,  UPI,  New  York  Times  wires 
and  local  stories,  design  pages,  write  headlines 
and  crop  photographs.  Hours  are  4pm-lam 
Tuesday  through  Saturday.  40,000  circula¬ 
tion,  new  facilities  in  central  Louisiana.  Harris 
Pagination  System.  Salary  range  360-450. 
Write  Nelder  Dawson,  Personnel  iSirector,  Alex¬ 
andria  Daily  Town  Talk,  PO  Box  7558,  Alexan¬ 
dria  LA  71306. 


NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS 

Dften  need  qualified  people  in  all  departments. 
Our  free  referral  service  is  available.  Send  in 
rour  resume  and  we  will  use  it  to  fulfill  inquiries 
from  our  newspapers.  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  ASSOCIATION,  INC,  223  Derby  St, 
Salem  MA  01970. 

REPORTER  with  two  years  general  experience 
for  daily  near  Washington.  Advancement 
opportunity.  Reply  to  Box  5435,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  REPORTER 

Challenging  opportunity  for  energetic,  young 
spijrts  reporter  to  join  growing  10,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily  in  the  Virgin  Islands.  Working  know¬ 
ledge  of  reporting,  layout  and  editing  essential, 
with  1-2  years  of  daily  newspaper  experience 
preferred.  Good  prospects  for  advancement 
with  nation's  largest  newspaper  chain.  Send 
resumes  and  clips  to  Sports  Editor,  The  Daily 
News,  PO  Box  1510,  St.  Thomas,  V.l.  00801. 

SPORTS  EDITOR-PHOTOGRAPHER  for  dyna¬ 
mic  weekly  in  Bowie,  Maryland,  18  miles  from 
Washington,  DC.  Must  know  layout  and  photo¬ 
graphy.  Ideal  for  former  sports  editor  of  college 
paper.  Write:  Edward  D.  Casey,  The  Capital. 
00x911,  Annapolis,  Maryland  214(31. 

FREELANCE 

EDITOR  TO  DO  abstracts  and  summaries.  Must 
be  familiar  with  micro  computers,  and  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  Zone  9.  J.D.  Press,  Box  1047,  Ashland 
OR  97520. 

FREELANCE  WRITERS  to  prepare  short  arti¬ 
cles  for  new  newsletter  mailed  to  editors,  pub¬ 
lishers,  business  communicators,  and  associa¬ 
tion  executives.  Subjects:  writing,  editing,  de¬ 
sign,  layout,  typesetting,  printing,  all  major 
areas  of  the  graphic  arts.  Send  resume  and 
clips:  Mr.  Carl  H.  Wurzer,  Centaur  &  Co.,  5097, 
1629  K  St,  NW,  Washington  DC  20006. 

JOB  LEADS 

NEWSPAPER  training  needed  in  many  PR/ 
editorial  areas.  For  newsletter  rates:  M  Stern- 
man,  68-38  Yellowstone,  Forest  Hills  NY 
11375. 

MARKETING  RESEARCH 

RESEARCH  PROJECT  DIRECTOR 
Prominent  Zone  2  research  company.  Special¬ 
ists  in  media  research.  At  least  2  years  research 
experience  a  must/newspaper  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Contact  Box  5391,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION 

COMPOSITION  MANAGER 
Printing-Publishing  firm  in  Zone  7,  rural-based 
by  three  major  metropolitan  areas,  seeks  24- 
person  supervisor  for  composition,  mailing  de¬ 
partments.  Editwriter  system,  darkroom,  plate¬ 
making.  Salary  plus  bonus,  full  benefit  pack¬ 
age,  pension.  Send  resume,  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  5312,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MID-SIZE  TEXAS  AM  daily  needs  production 
manager  with  front-end  system  technical  ex¬ 
perience.  Must  be  able  to  motivate  people  and 
meet  deadlines.  Ideal  for  number  2  or  3  person 
who  is  "boxed-in"  in  present  position.  Excel¬ 
lent  benefits;  right  salary  for  right  person.  Box 
5422,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPRINT  MANAGER 
The  Denver  Post  is  looking  for  an  experienced 
newsprint  manager.  Major  areas  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  will  include  interfacing  with  suppliers  and 
newsprint  carriers  on  all  phases  of  newsprint 
I  operations,  supen/ision  of  the  warehouse  facili- 
j  ties  and  the  newsprint  handling  department, 

'  maintenance  of  a  complete  newsprint  reporting 
[  system  for  trackingof  all  operational  processes, 

I  and  management  of  newspaper  waste  systems. 

The  successful  candidate  will  possess  such 
I  qualifications  as  a  degree  in  business,  printing 
[  management,  warehouse  management  or 
equivalent  experience  in  related  field;  a  mini- 
I  mum  of  four  years'  experience  in  warehouse 
i  management,  newsprint  control,  and  transpor- 
I  tation;  and  a  good  managerial  record  in  the 
1  supervision  of  personnel,  budgeting,  record 
maintenance,  and  the  establishment  of  effec- 
i  five  working  relationships.  A  thorough  know- 
j  ledge  of  the  methods,  procedures  and  equip- 
'  ment  used  in  the  warehousing  and  transporting 
I  of  newsprint  is  essential, 
j  The  Denver  Post  offers  a  comprehensive  be¬ 
nefits  package;  salary  range  mid-30's.  In- 
I  terested  candidates  should  submit  a  resume 
including  salary  history  to  Mr.  Peter  Pitz,  Op¬ 
erations  Manager,  The  Denver  Post,  650  15th 
!  St.,  Denver  CO  80202. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  5,  1983 


HELP  WANTED 
PRODUCTION 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
_ EDITORIAL 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  growing  Califor-  ! 
nia  daily.  Supen/ise  staff  of  15 — composing  j 
through  press,  plus  web  commercial.  Previous  I 
supervisory  experience  essential;  electronics,  i 
mechancial  aptitude  helpful.  Solid  future  with  > 
long-established,  McClatchy-owned  company,  j 
Beautiful  new  plant,  modern  equipment.  Full 
resume,  references,  salary  requirements  to:  ! 
Gene  Wells,  The  Dispatch,  PO  Box  7,  Gilroy  CA  1 
95020.  ! 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  over  20  years  ex-  | 
perience  seeks  position  with  60M  to  1 50M  dai¬ 
ly  in  any  Zone.  Proven  innovative  ideas  will  ' 
initiate  growth  for  the  department  and  the  1 
newspaper.  Reply  to  Box  5374,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  stating  particulars. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER— 12  years  experi-  1 
ence  seeking  management  position.  Strong  in  | 
sales  promotion  and  training.  (914)  692-  1 
5865. 

SALES  I 

CIRCULATION  MANGER:  j 

18  years  experience  with  small  and  medium  , 
AM,  PM  dailies  and  weeklies,  shoppers.  TMC,  ' 
boy  crews  and  phone  rooms.  Seeking  to  relo¬ 
cate  as  manager,  assistant  or  ?  Box  5426,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  I 

OHIO  SHOPPER  needs  experienced  shopper 
salesman  ready  to  step  into  management.  Send  ! 
complete  information  on  your  track  record.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary,  commission,  chance  for  equity. 
Box  5396,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WESTERN  SYNDICATE  seeks  regional,  experi¬ 
enced  freelance  sales  representatives.  Straight 
commission.  Replies  to  Box  5358,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

DATA  PROCESSING 

CIRCULATION  professional  tired  of  nen/es  war.  ; 
Can  put  circulation  expertise  to  best  use  as  | 
consultant  or  programmer  for  developing  cir-  | 
culation  computer  systems.  Have  compute-  i 
rized  circulation  and  programming  experience. 
Box  5430,  Editor  and  Publisher. 

POSITIONS 

WANTED 

EDITORIAL 

AGGRESSIVE  GENERAL  assignment  reporter  j 
with  3V5  years  experience  seeks  position  on  ' 
medium-size  daily  in  Zones  2. 3  or  5.  Also  have  : 
editing,  photography  and  VDT  experience.  John 
Druga,  319  Duffield  Ave,  Pittsburgh  PA  ! 
15235.  Phone  (412)  371-4582.  1 

ACADEMIC 

FACULTY  POSITION  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Possible  tenure-track.  Fall,  1983.  M.F.A.  pre¬ 
ferred,  M.A.  required.  University  experience/ 
professional  recognition/record  of  exhibition. 
Rank,  salary  depend  on  acedemic  qualification 
and  experience.  Teaching  introductory  through 
advanced  courses,  joint  offerings  in  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Art  and  Mass  Communication.  Dead¬ 
line,  April  1,  1983.  Contact  Dr.  John  Cambus, 
Department  of  Mass  Communication,  Califor¬ 
nia  State  University,  Hayward;  Hayward  CA 
94542  (AA/EOE) 

You  May  Take  One  Giant 

Step...  1 

toward  a  better  job 
by  placing  your  ad  in  E&P's 

Positions  Wanted  section!  S 

' 

INCISIVE  general  assignment  reporter-  ' 
photographer  seeks  news  or  sports  spot  on  mid¬ 
sized  daily,  any  Zone.  Completing  year  on  small 
Kansas  daily.  Reed  Parsell,  507  E.  13th,  Apt.  \ 
6,  Goodland  KS  67735.  1 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

AWARD  WINNING,  18  years  experience  Ad 
Agency,  newspaper  marketing  director,  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  promotion  manager,  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  consultant.  Seeking 
MARKETING  or  PROMOTION  DIRECTOR  posi¬ 
tion.  Proven  record,  references,  (MBA),  (chal¬ 
lenge  more  important  than  location.  Box  5325, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSROOM  PROFESSIONAL 

Dedicated  newsman  with  more  than  15  years 
experience  seeks  leadership  position  on  quality 
paper,  or  one  that  wants  to  be.  Great  track  ; 
record  workingwith  words,  graphics,  pages  and  ; 
people.  Available  in  June.  PO  Box  2486,  Salt  j 
Lake  City  UT  84110. 

COPY  EDITOR/LAYOUT 

Eight  years  experience,  excellent  credentials. 
S^ks  daily  or  large  weekly  position  in  Zones 
2,3,4.  Box  5383,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  executive  with  20  years  plus  ex¬ 
perience  in  Circulation,  Marketing,  General 
Management,  Publishing  of  Dailies.  Weeklies 
and  Special  Business  Publications  seeking  new 
opportunity.  Family  man  with  no  relocation 
problems.  Please  Reply  to  Box  5421,  Editor  & 
Publ'Sher. 

CREATIVE  sports/feature  writer-magazine- 
newspaper.  Work  approved  locally/nationally. 
Relocate.  Hal  Pritzker,  3830  Park,  St.  Louis 
MO.  (314)  773-1568. 

OWNERS — Want  to  retire?  You  can  if  you  hire 
me  to  operate  your  community  newspaper.  15 
years  experience  managing  semi-weekly  and 
daily.  Good  references.  Zones  3-4.  Write  Box 
5424,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DESK  HELP 

Wire,  feature,  cover.  Any  Zone.  , 

Write  1510  Fourth,  Havre  MT  59501.  | 

EDITORIAL  WRITER— Productive,  construe-  ' 
tive,  experienced  professional  seeks  opinion  1 
page  position  on  progressive  metro.  Box  5330, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER-EDITOR,  44,  with  25  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  phases  of  daily-weekly  opera¬ 
tions.  Moody  Hamrick  (615)  433-6899. 

EX-SENIOR  EDITOR  OF  PRESTIGIOUS 
NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  MAGAZINE,  rejoining 
the  living  after  writing  a  book,  seeks  job  revita¬ 
lizing  moribund  "Living  "  section  or  Sunday 
magazine;  no  case  too  hopeless  to  consider. 
Extensive  staff  experience  covering  fashion, 
beauty,  travel,  the  arts,  books,  architecture,  | 
and  interior  design,  plus  freelance  credits  in 
Newsday,  New  York  Times,  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  etc.  Box  5334,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER 
Veteran  hard  worker,  top  credentials,  seeks 
leadership  roll  on  daily,  top  weekly  group  or 
shopper.  Solid  company  a  must.  Will  provide 
personnel  training,  leadership,  advertising, 
marketing,  cost  control,  real  professional  with 
bottom  line.  Write  Box  5425,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SOLID  PROFESSIONAL  with  a  BSJ  and  a  busi¬ 
ness  degree  seeks  position  on  management 
team.  1  nave  spent  the  past  20  years  in  the 
newsroom  and  now  feel  that  it  is  time  to  move 
out  of  middle  management  into  a  high  adminis¬ 
trative  post  as  pubi  isher  or  general  manager  of  a 
weekly,  daily  or  shopper.  1  have  experience  in 
production,  circulation  and  advertising.  Phone 
(919)  584-0122  or  write  Box  5417,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR  OF  3  WEEKLIES  in  New  England 
seeks  job  in  Virginia.  Crackerjack  writing,  edit¬ 
ing  skills.  Salary,  benefits  not  as  important  as  > 
location.  My  5  years  experience  translate  well  : 
to  weekly,  daily.  Box  5358,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR— Mature,  proven  managerial,  edito-  , 
rial,  marketing  expertise;  can  add  dynamism, 
sparkle,  liveliness,  credibility  to  your  news 
rackage.  Top  references.  Box  5302,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING 

AD  MANAGER  for  daily  or  campus  newspaper. 
Will  trade  lots  and  lots  of  experience,  intelli¬ 
gence  and  ability  for  lots  and  lots  of  sun  and 
money.  Box  5418,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FORMER  AWARD-WINNING  college  sportswri- 
ter  seeks  new  challenge.  Have  spent  last  two 
years  on  40,000  midwest  evening  daily  cover¬ 
ing  high  school,  college,  professional  sports. 
Creative,  aggressive,  accurate.  Write  Box 
5379,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LOOKING  FOR  an  experienced  newspaper  ad 
manager  and  sales  booster,  willing  to  relocate 
in  metro  Atlanta  area?  You've  found  him.  Reply 
Box  5353,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FEMALE  SPORTSWRITER  seeks  job  on  any 
daily.  My  experience  includes  dailies,  wire, 
editing,  layout.  Box  5419,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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AWARD-WINNING  editor  who  has  introduced 
weekly  newspaper  into  highly  competitive  mar¬ 
ket,  converted  three-day  publication  to  PM  dai¬ 
ly  and,  later,  to  AM  daily.  Eight  years  experi¬ 
ence  as  writer  and  photographer.  John  Sher- 
bert,  5917  Ironwood  Drive,  Crystal  Lake  IL 
60014.  Phone  (815)  455-3290. 


AWARD-WINNING  sports  writer  with  layout, 
editing  skills  seeks  position  at  daily  in  50,000- 
250,000  range.  Have  covered  prep,  collegiate 
and  professional  sports.  Always  on  lookout  for 
creative  features.  Box  5427,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PROMOTE  YOURSELF 

through 

EtP  CLASSIFIEDS 

CREATIVE  WRITER  seeks  to  put  five  years  of 
daily  newspaper  experience  to  work  in  Chicago 
area.  Contact  by  March  25.  Box  5329,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COUNTRY  BOY  employed  as  editor  of  medium¬ 
sized  weekly  seeks  similar  job  in  Utah,  Idaho, 
Northwest.  Write  Box  5366,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FAST,  ACCURATE  news  and  feature  writer  with 
3Vi  years  on  Pennsylvania  daily  seeks  position 
with  metro  or  suburban  newspaper  in  Zone  1,2, 
or  3.  Call  (717)  275-3584. 


HARD-HITTING,  outspoken  sports  columnist  ; 
with  explosive  readership  numbers  and  great  I 
sense  for  news  who  refuses  to  pull  punches  is  ' 
seeking  newspaper — or  magazine— with  se-  . 
rious  commitment  to  journalism.  Sorry  about 
that,  I  do  make  waves.  Box  5367,  Editor  &  i 
Publisher. 


HARD-WORKING  and  award-winning  editor  of  ' 
large-circulation  weekly  military  newspaper 
seeks  editorial  position  with  medium-size  : 
weekly  or  daily.  Strong  background  in  technic-  I 
al.  news  and  feature  writing,  photography,  and  I 
layout.  Reply  to  Box  5397,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  A  SPORTSWRITER?  Recent  college 
grad.  Experience:  Desk,  coverage.  VDT,  layout 
on  medium  daily  (IVS  years)  during  semester 
breaks.  Any  Zone.  Dave  Phillips,  335  Holly¬ 
wood  Av.  Stratford  CT  06497.  (203)  377- 
2159. 


PICTURE/GRAPH  ICS  editor  position  wanted  by 
top  ten  metro  photographer  who  does  editing 
and  design.  National  award  winner.  Box  5398, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRIZE  WINNING  newsman  with  15  years  ex¬ 
perience  seeks  new  challenge  in  publishing 
field.  Am  well-acquainted  with  all  phases  of 
newspaper  and  magazine  publishing,  including 
arJministration.  Western  States  preferred.  Box 
5415,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRINCIPLED,  but  not  inflexibly  dogmatic 
editorial  editor-writer  can  add  meaning,  credi¬ 
bility,  impact,  spice  to  your  opinion  page. 
Polished  writer  with  innovative  layout-makeup 
expertise.  Box  5407,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


!  ORGANIZED  AND  AMBITIOUS  WRITER; 

'  Background  includes  publishing  my  own  week- 
!  ly  entertainment-educational  guide  with 
10,000  circulation;  medical  center  staff  writer 
!  and  life  styles  editor  for  suburban  Pittsburgh 
daily.  Most  innovative  writing  centered  on  life 
j  styles,  entertainment  and  historical  areas.  Will 
relocate  to  any  zone  with  growing  company, 
i  Summary  porttolioon  request.  B.A.  MassCom- 
'  munications,  St.  Bonaventure  University 
1978.  Phone  (412)  423-6585  or  write... 

Roger  Marsh 
Box  347,  R.D.  1 
Latrobe  PA  15650 


REPORTER/ASSISTANT  COPY  EDITOR 
Freelancer,  opposed  to  poverty,  including  his 
own,  seeks  permanent  position  as  reporter  or  on 
copy  desk.  Several  major  credits.  Internship 
with  Baltimore  Evening  Sun.  (jopy  editor,  news 
and  feature  writer  for  college  paper.  VDT  ex¬ 
perience.  photo  skills.  Johns  Hopkins  grad  with 
political  science/creative  writing  background. 
Mark  Trachtenberg,  195  St.  Paul  St.,  Brook¬ 
line  MA  02146  (617)  734-2612. 


1  REPORTER/EDITOR  is  interested  in  working 
j  for  you!  3  years  of  heavy  news  experience  with 
editing.  Will  work  anywhere  in  the  country.  Call 
;  (318)  981-3180  or  (318)  826-7744,  or  write 
i  Dot,  PO  Box  168,  Opelousas  U  70570. 


SEEKING  DAILY  reporting  job.  Was  Editor  of 
thrice-weekly  college  paper,  reporter  for  local 
weekly,  stringer  for  large  daily,  intern.  Now  I'm 
ready  for  that  first  job.  Eager,  aggressive  and 
bright.  Any  Zone.  Howard  Saltz,  275  Helm 
Lane,  Bayshore  NY  11706;  (516)  665-3803. 


SPORTS  WRITER— J-Grad  with  2^2  years  ex¬ 
perience  seeks  sports  reporting  job.  Presently 
working  on  sports  rewrite  desk  of  suburban  New 
York  daily.  I've  covered  college  and  high  school 
sports.  VDT  and  deadline  work.  Anxious  to 
move  to  new  challenge  in  any  Zone.  M.  Hurl- 
man,  (914)  337-8564. 


SPORTSWRITER-EDITOR,  28.  seeks  new 
challenge  and  move  up  from  small  daily.  Six 
years  daily  experience.  My  stories  are  award¬ 
winning  and  layouts  creative.  Box  5390.  Editor 
!  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


PHOTOJOURNALIST  J-School  grad.  Experi¬ 
enced  hard  working.  Any  Zone.  Resume  avail¬ 
able.  Ron  Osborne,  St.  Rt.  Box  156,  Harlan  KY 
40831  (606)  573-7497. 


PRESSROOM 


i  EXPERIENCED  (7  years)  single-width  web 
i  press  operator.  Able  to  relocate.  Resume  on 
'  request.  G.  Morris,  826  S.  Promenade.  Havana 
I  IL  62644. 

j  _ PRODUCTION 


j  YOUNG-Aggressive-Pressroom  Manager  seeks 
I  job  as  same  or  Production  Manager.  Will  con- 
I  sider  Head  Pressman  with  advancement  oppor- 
;  tunities.  Experience:  Goss-King  presses.  Box 
I  5403,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  William  C.  Heine 


Stop  funds  for  UNESCO 

There’s  only  one  way  left  to  prevent 
the  world’s  dictatorships  from  putting  a 
United  Nations  stamp  of  approval  on 
controlling  the  free  flow  of  information 
around  the  globe.  That’s  to  cut  off  free 
world  funding. 

The  UN  is  involved  through  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO). 
UNESCO  is  determined  to  introduce  a 
New  World  Information  and  Com¬ 
munications  Order  (NWICO).  To  com¬ 
plete  the  mishmash  of  initials,  NWICO 
is  now  trying  to  establish  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Program  for  the  Development  of 
Communication. 

UNESCO,  NWICO  and  IPDC. 
Those  initials  have  been  bandied  about 
for  a  decade,  as  Communist  and  Third 
World  nations  made  determined,  even 
desperate,  efforts  to  control,  directly  if 
possible,  indirectly  if  not,  the  most  pre¬ 
cious  commodity  in  our  complex 
world,  information. 

The  pattern  is  clear  and  evident  at 
every  turn.  Argentina  tried  to  prevent 
the  rest  of  the  world  knowing  about  the 
thousands  of  its  people  who  have  dis¬ 
appeared  under  rightwing  military  dic¬ 
tatorships.  Russia  doesn’t  want  news 
of  its  psychiatric  prisons  circulating  in 
the  Third  World  or  anywhere  else. 
South  Africa  tried  to  prevent  knowledge  of 
the  plight  of  its  black  majority  from 
reaching  anyone  else.  Iraq  is  desperately 
anxious  that  no  one  knows  an 
entire  village  was  wiped  out  because  an 
assassination  attempt  was  made  there 
on  President  Saddam  Hassan.  Libya 
carries  on  a  war  in  Chad  about  which 
little  is  known  anywhere. 

Attempts  to  control  information  and 
its  sources  aren’t  restricted  to  dicta¬ 
torships.  Elected  governments  try  to 
do  it  all  the  time;  in  Ottawa  it  is 
epidemic.  The  difference  is  that  in  the 
free  world  newspapers,  radio,  televi¬ 
sion.  magazines,  books,  letters  and 
word-of-mouth  pass  information 
around  rather  quickly.  Citizens  who 
talk  or  write  letters,  and  media  which 
print  and  broadcast  what  they  learn, 
don’t  end  up  in  jail  or  dead. 

In  only  about  30  of  the  158  nations 
which  occupy  chairs  at  UNESCO  ses¬ 
sions  are  people  free  to  say  and  write 
what  they  think  about  their  govern¬ 
ments. 

Journalists  from  those  30-odd  free  na¬ 
tions  have  an  undoubted  tilt  toward 


(Heine  is  on  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
World  Press  Institute  and  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Press  Institute.  This  article 
appeared  recently  in  the  London  (Ont.) 
Free  Press  of  which  he  is  editor-in-chief.) 


free  expression.  That  is  inherent  in  the 
Western  news  agencies  (Associated 
Press,  Reuters  and  the  like)  which 
dominate  almost  totally  the  informa¬ 
tion  networks  of  the  world. 

Communist  and  Third  World  na¬ 
tions,  understandably,  resent  that 
domination,  particularly  as  their  con¬ 
cept  of  information  and  of  freedom  is  so 
far  removed  from  free  world  concepts. 
Basically,  the  rulers  of  the  majority  of 
nations  in  UNESCO  believe  that 
journalists  should  be  licensed,  that  they 
should  write  only  what  best  serves 
society  as  that  is  defined  by  their  gov¬ 
ernments,  not  people,  know  best. 

At  the  fourth  extraordinary  session 
of  UNESCO  in  Paris,  held  last  month 
and  this,  the  tone  of  preliminary  agen¬ 
das  for  the  organization’s  five-year 
plan  were  relatively  muted  on  media 
control  compared  to  previous  drafts. 
There’s  a  reason.  UNESCO’s  bureaucrats 
are  fully  aware  of  a  U.S.  congres¬ 
sional  move  called  the  Beard  amend¬ 
ment,  which  warns  that  U.S.  funding 
would  end  if  UNESCO  took  steps  to 
control  news  media.  As  the  U.S.  pays 
about  a  quarter  of  all  UNESCO  costs, 
and  the  jobs  of  a  vast  array  of  interna¬ 
tional  civil  servants  would  be  at  risk, 
UNESCO  wisely  decided  to  mute  its 
language. 

The  basic  intent  is  still  there,  howev¬ 
er.  Leonard  Sussman  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Communications  Centre  for 
Strategic  and  International  Studies  at 
Washington’s  Georgetown  University, 
sees  no  change  in  the  “decade-old  com¬ 
mitment  of  UNESCO  to  ‘use’  news  and 
information  media  as  wheelhorses  of 
governmental  and  intergovernmental 
policy  making  ...” 

Sussman  is  right;  control  of  informa¬ 
tion  is  the  name  of  the  game.  That 
showed  up  when  western  delegates  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  word  “content”  appearing 
in  a  sentence  which  gave  governments 
control  over  information  networks.  It’s 
bad  enough  for  governments  to  control 
access  to  telephone,  telegraph,  satellite 
and  all  other  means  of  moving  informa¬ 
tion.  For  governments  also  to  control 
content,  i.e.,  what’s  said,  is  intolerable 
to  any  free  people.  Faced  with  western 
opposition,  the  committee  involved  ad¬ 
journed  for  closed  sessions,  and  came 
back  with  a  new  version  they  argued 
should  be  acceptable.  Governments 
should  have  control  of  news  messages 
“and  what  they  say.”  What’s  more, 
these  perverters  of  the  meaning  of 
words  insisted  that  phrase  doesn’t  in¬ 
clude  content. 

After  weeks,  months  and  years  of 
that  kind  of  debate.  Western  delegates 


understandably  get  a  little  paranoid. 

Many  Western  journalists,  govern¬ 
ment  delegates  and  politicians  believe 
it  is  possible  to  “hang  in  there”  and 
fight  effectively  for  modification  of 
UNESCO  efforts  to  establish  the  NWI¬ 
CO  and  IPDC.  They  argue  that  many 
modifications  have  been  made. 

Sussman  accurately  understands 
that  the  working  is  incidental. The  in¬ 
tent  is  to  exercise  control  and  to  do  so, 
in  weasel  words  but  still  doing  so,  with 
full,  formal  UN  approval.  When  that 
happens,  and  in  embryonic  form  it  is 
reality  now,  the  free  world  will  be  the 
losers. 

Western  journalism  isn’t  perfect,  not 
by  any  means.  But  in  it  plural  views  are 
heard.  Out  of  a  multitude  of  opinions, 
free  citizens  of  democracies  can  make 
up  their  own  minds  and  vote  policies 
reflecting  their  views.  Anything  less  is 
a  return  to  the  dark  ages. 

At  Acapulco  last  winter,  UNESCO 
asked  member  governments  for  $20 
million  to  start  IPDC.  The  U  .S. ,  at  first, 
refused  to  contribute  (though  $500,000 
has  now  been  allocated)  as  did  many 
other  Western  nations.  Canada  contri¬ 
buted  $250,000  toward  the  $7  million 
eventually  raised.  That’s  a  long  way 
from  the  $80  million  originally  asked, 
but  IPDC  is  beginning  to  function. 
Funds  are  coming  from  somewhere. 

The  free  world  can’t  afford  to  appear 
to  be  giving  approval  to  control  over 
the  means  of  circulating  information 
around  the  world.  Cutting  off  UN¬ 
ESCO  funds  for  both  NWICO  and 
IPDC  is  the  only  effective  answer. 

The  Third  World,  funded  in  part  by 
the  Communist  world,  i.e. ,  Russia,  will 
still  go  ahead  with  IPDC.  If  Western 
funds  are  cut  off,  however,  it  will  be 
seen  for  what  it  is,  a  propaganda  vehi¬ 
cle  endorsed  by  dictatorships,  not  by 
the  free  world. 

It  would  then  have  roughly  the  same 
credibility  as  Pravda  and  Tass. 

And,  of  considerable  importance  to 
those  who  work  in  the  free  world’s 
media,  at  least  when  they’re  censored, 
harassed,  beaten  up,  jailed  or  shot,  it 
won’t  be  under  the  imprimatur  of  the 
United  Nations. 


John  A.  Park  Jr. 

&  ASSOCI.4TES 

Expertise  in  Handling 

Media 

Ownership  Changes 

(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27619 

30  Years  Nation-Wide  Personal  Service 
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_ “TPG” _ 

The  Ninth  International  Exhibition  of  Paper, 
Printing  and  Graphic  Arts  Industries 


r 


Going  to  TPG? 

Accentuate  your  trip  by 
first  attending  IMAGES  ‘83 
the  major  conference  on 
Electronic  Imaging  Techno¬ 
logy  scheduled  April  18-19, 

1983  at  the  Hotel  Inter¬ 
Continental,  Paris,  France. 

Co-sponsored  by 
Caractere  (France's  leading 
print  magazine),  the  Con¬ 
ference  Board  of  Major 
Printers  of  Printing  Indus¬ 
tries  of  America.  Inc.,  and 
with  the  participation  of 
Dunn  Technology,  Inc., 
IMAGES  ‘83  will  evaluate 
systems  that  convert  visu¬ 
al  text  and  graphic  infor¬ 
mation  to  a  common  ma¬ 
chine  process  medium 
and  then  back  again;  and 
how  this  evolution  will 
change  the  role  of  the 
printer,  publisher,  adver¬ 
tiser,  advertising  agen¬ 
cy,  color  separator  - 
and  ultimately  the  user 
in  the  graphic  commu¬ 
nications  world.  Simul¬ 
taneous  French  and 
English  translation 
provided. 

“A  Truly  Interna¬ 
tional  Perspective  on 
the  Impact  of  Elec¬ 
tronic  Imaging  Sys¬ 
tems  on  the  Tradi¬ 
tional  Printing 
Process” 


April  20-28,  1983 
Paris,  France 
(Paris-Nord  Villepinte) 

1,000  exhibiting  firms  and  90,000  visitors 


Programme 

Paper,  cardboard,  printing  materials 
Inks  and  products  for  printing 
Data  processing 

Text  processing 
Image  processing 
Graphic  art  materials/design. 

Preparation  of  printing  forms 
Printing 

Typography,  offset, 
gravure,  reprography,  other  processes 

Finishing 

Measure,  control,  regulation, 
automation 

Auxiliary  equipment,  workshop 
organization 
Miscellaneous  services 


Special  Travel  Programs 
Available 

Printing  Industries  of  America, 
Inc.  (and  Astra  International 
Travel,  Inc.  as  official  agent)  have  | 
designed  special  tour  programs 
which  include  both  attendance 
at  IMAGES  ‘83  and  the  TPG 
trade  show.  All  amenities  in¬ 
cluding  round  trip  air,  deluxe 
hotel  accomodations,  trans¬ 
fers,  exhibit  entry,  social  and 
sightseeing,  and  optional  ex¬ 
tended  travel  to  the  Riviera. 


For  information  on  IMAGES  ‘83  or  PIA  travel  programs,  contact: 

Dorothy  Reulein,  PRINTING  INDUSTRIES  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 
1730  North  Lynn  Street,  Arlington,  VA  22209 
(703) 841-8167 

or  Astra  International  Travel,  Inc.,  (800)  621-3252 


Columbus  Citizen- Journal 


a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper  % 


No  tower  is 
too  hish 

No  official  is  too  elusive  for  Sam 
Perdue.  And  in  Columbus,  the  city 
inhabited  by  most  of  Ohio’s  600,000 
federal,  state  and  local  government 
employees,  it  is  he  who  climbs  the 
State  Office  Tower  and  corners  the 
bureaucrats. 

Sam,  an  award-winning  columnist  for 
the  Columbus  Citizen-Journal,  reports 
exclusively  on  government — its 
wastes,  its  abuses,  its  arrogance  and 
indecision — in  his  column,  “Being 
Civil.”  His  philosophy  is  “comfort  the 
afflicted  and  afflict  the  comfortable.” 

Sam  has  covered  all  the  beats,  first  for 
The  Cleveland  Press  and  then  for  the 
Citizen-Journal.  He  attended  law 
school  and  for  nearly  10  years  was  the 
Citizen-Journal  city  editor. 

He  listens  to  the  problems  of  the  civil 
servants  and  fights  their  battles  in  his 
column.  Consequently,  “Being  Civil” 
has  many  built-in  constituents.  And  the 
Citizen-Journal  has  many  loyal  readers. 


Columnist  Sam  Perdue 
and  the  heart  of  his 
beat,  the  State  Office 
Tower  in  Columbus. 
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